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Serves You And Your Family 





THE URBAN LEAGUE: 


Serves as job placement and 


referral agency. 


Creates job opportunities by 


contacting employers. 


Conducts vocational guidance 


and educational activities. 


Works with management and 





labor to promote harmonious 


relations. 


Initiates and participates in 
community conferences to solve 


racial problems. 





Campaigns for better housing 


and health facilities. 











Write for information or send membership check to 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 





Complete list of Urban Leagues Affiliates on Page 150 























LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





Dear Sirs : 

Thank you for the copies of Opportunity 
containing my poem Apology. It gives me a 
meat deal of satisfaction to contribute to the 
Negro press as I have always felt that if I were 
in an urban center I would want to work ac- 
tively for better racial understanding. As it is, 
| write on the subject of better understanding 
and am always interested to read of interracial 
progress. I was very interested in the fine ar- 
‘icles in the Magazine. 

LOUISE S. DARCY 
Biddeford, Maine 


* # * 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just seen the symposium in 1 Oproe- 
runtry done by my creative writing class and 
[am pleased with it and with the entire issue. 
The students were ‘also pleased as were the 
people at the college. I am hoping that you 
will find it possible to use some of the other 
pieces which we sent you in later numbers. 

Can you supply me with additional copies of 


OpporTUNITY. .. .? 
CHARLES H. HEIMSATH 


Spelman College 
Atlanta, Georgie 
* * * 
Dear Sirs : 

I wish to thank you for . . . the copies of 
Orrortuntry Magazine which you so kindly 
snt me and the comic book on Negro Heroes. 
[ think you are to be highly commended for 
the fine appearance of this issue of Opportun- 
my. Whoever is responsible for the comic book 
thould also be highly commended. I think it 
is one of the finest contributions that could pos- 
bly be made to our boys and girls in the field 
of guidance. 

I hope that this splendid enterprise will have 
a long life, and be assured of my willingness to 
be of assistance to you in the furtherance of 
vour work in any way that I can. 

AMBROSE CALIVER 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 
* * * 
Dear Sirs : 

We thought the cut of “our boys” on page 
eighty-one of the Spring issue of Opportunrry, 
particularly good. They had discovered it from 
a friend who had purchased the Magazine on 
a newsstand, 

As soon as our library copy arrived I sent for 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITORs 





them. They had purchased their copies the day 
before, so you see how eager they were. 
ORA WILLIAMS GREEN, 
Librarian, Flint Public Schools 
Flint, Michigan 
+ + * 
Dear Sirs: 

Thank you for the copies of Oppo . 
TUNITY. With obvious embarrassment I confes 
that this is the first time I’ve ever seen Oppog,. 
TUNITY, and I want to compliment you and 
your staff cn an excellent publication. 

JAMES A. NILAND, Director 
Magazine Branch 
HDOTRS., Army Air Force 
Long Island City |, N. Y. 
+ + + 
Dear Sirs: 

Thanks so much for the . . . copies of Oppor. 
tunity. I shall pass them’ on to some of the 
workers in the Service Cleaners establishment 

. I think the whole Magazine is a good 
issue and will attract considerable attention 
WILLIAM M. ASHBY 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


+ * * 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find $1.00. Kindly send me fow 
copies of the Magazine containing my phot 
graph. Please give me about an inch in you 
next issue to correct two statements published 
First, Mr. John Pope (the Vice-President of 
the American Tobacco Company of Richmond 
Va.) offered to back me not for $1,000, bu 
$10,000 as a guitarist and banjoist. Second, | 
was Head Paymaster of the City of Cincinnat 
for many years until my resignation—the onh 
colored man ever in the Treasury in my time 

WENDELL P. DABNEY 
Editor, “Cincinnati Union” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
+ * * 
Dear Sirs: 

I want you to know how genuinely pleased | 
was with the treatment given my article (“Op 
portunities in the Field of Industrial Sanita- 
tion’) in the Vocational Issue of OpportTunNtty 
Magazine. Both my company and I feel highly 
complimented that you made this space avail 
able to what we consider a vital inter-racial 
message 

H. C. BLANKMEYER 

Assistant to the Vice President 
Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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UNCE: A Workable Approach 


“TOUTH from which the race must look 
for its leaders.” 


OBODY ever died from a lack of edu- 

cation. None will question, however, 

that education does have life-giving 
qualities. 

Take the case of the baby born in the drafty 
hovel of rural Alabama in the early morning 
hours of August 12. He would have had a hard 
time had it not been for the assistance given the 
mother by a graduate of the Howard Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

Then there are the people in the small 
Georgia community who had been almost en- 
tirely dependent upon fat meat for their diet— 
purchased with the small earnings they were 
receiving from cotton crops. They were in a 
bad way until Sanford H. Lee, a young gradu- 
ate of Tuskegee Institute, taught them crop ro- 
tation, and improved the breed of their farm 
animals. _ 

These people are not the George Washington 
Carvers or the Booker T. Washingtons of ex- 
ceptional distinction. They are, rather, the un- 
sung graduates of Negro institutions of higher 
learning who year in and year out are serving 
in small communities such as Sugar Hill, Ga., 
James Island, S. C., Rocky Point, N. C., and 


others. 
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@ By ERNEST E. JOHNSON 


Three-fourths of all Negroes in the Unite 
States live and die in the South. Ninety per 
cent of all Negroes who graduate from college 
do so in institutions available to them—also ip 
the South. It would appear, then, that this sec. 
tion of the country is still the focal point of 
Negro life and development. 

At the outbreak of World War II, college 
enrollments in general were at their highest. At 
the conclusion of the war, the influx of vetcram 
into the halls of learning precipitated what Dr 
Benjamin Fine, educational editor of The New 
York Times, has aptly termed the “crisis in ed 
ucation.” Physical plant, equipment and facul 
ties were too worn and inadequate to cope witb 
the load. No less true was this of the Negr 
colleges of America. 

Nor were the financial aspects of the problem 
comforting cither. In January, statistics for 
seven principal cities showed that 131 fund 
raising campaigns for educational purposes with 
an aggregate goal of approximately $377, 
456,395, were in progress or being planned for 
1947. This money is necessary not just for 
buildings, but to make up that discrepancy of 
60 percent in normal educational costs which 
the average American college student does noi 
pay. In Negro colleges, the difference is close 
to 65 percent. 

The war did a lot of things besides raising 
prices on unavailable goods. It also advanced 
the idea of the united appeal by groups of com- 
mon interests. Presidents of 27 Negro private 
colleges involving 90 percent of Negro college 
youth, took this cue in 1943 and founded the 
United Negro College Fund, the original “ed- 
ucational community chest.” They named 
President F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee Institute, 
primary exponent of the idea, as president of 
the Fund. Together they brought their finan- 
cial problem to the attention of the giving 
public. 

The first campaign was conducted in the 
spring of 1944. In three appeals, the Fund has 
raised close to $3,000,000 for current operat- 
ing expenses of the 33 accredited colleges affil- 
ated today. The.campaign now in progress has 
as its goal $1,300,000, and is being pressed in 
59 cities and college communities throughout 
the country. Each of these campaigns has hac 
the active cooperation and support of such dis 
tinguished Americans as John D. Rockefeller. 
Jr., Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
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Chase National Bank, Bruce Barton and 
Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, advertising executives, 
Thomas A. Morgan, industrialist, and many 
hers. 

The money in the Fund is allocated among 
the participating colleges on an equitable basis 
grived at by the presidents of the colleges 
themselves. It may be spent for any educational 

se other than erecting new buildings. The 
Fund exercises no control 
beyond the responsibility 
for assuring the distribu- 
fon. 

Fisk University, Howard 
University, Tuskegee In- 
gitute and Talladega Col- 
lege, outstanding in their 
ywn specialized fields, ex- 
amplify what all of these 
colleges can be like, given 
adequate funds to do the 
job that is going to have 
w be done under the cur- 
rent system of segregation. 

The worth of these specific 
institutions is attested to 
by the wide geographical 
distribution found in the 
sudent bodies. They come 


from every point in the 
country — including the 
aorthern states where col- 
lege training is available in 
integrated institutions. 


The United Negro Col- 
lege Fund therefore is con- 
«iously helping to main- 
tain the only schools avail- 
able to the bulk of Negro 
youth from which the race 
must yet look for a long 
while for its leaders. Wal- 
ter White, W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, Dr. Peter Marshall 


Out of self-interest, Negroes ought to know 
that people in the professional services are not 
nearly sufficient to meet our group requirements 
for doctors, lawyers, nurses, teachers, ministers 
and business executives to compare with the na- 
tional ratios. Figures which the Fund has been 
trying strenuously to convey to the public show 
that there is but one Negro doctor for every 
4,000 Negroes against one in every 900 of white 

population; there is one 
Negro teacher to every 
201 pupils against one for 
every 122 white pupils. 
Those are but examples. 


Lost to sight, perhaps, 
is the fact that the only 
schools in the South which 
are attempting to make 
any break with sectional 
tradition are the Negro 
private colleges. At a time 
when several state-sup- 
ported colleges are adding 
buildings and courses and 
spending millions of dol- 
lars to circumvent a ruling 
of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, one Negro private 
college is accommodating 
a large number of white 
students in its professional 
schools; another has re- 
ceived three white stu- 
dents from two mid-west- 
ern colleges on an ex- 
change basis; and still a 
third from time to time 
has among its enrollment 
several white youth. 


As a self-help program, 
the United Negro College 
Fund is one of the more 
significant cooperative ef- 
forts ever undertaken by 


7 A TE oo?’ fir . ¢ “wat . 
on Cie Uf ee ee ee Negroes. That it is receiv- 


F the best schools, equipment, and teaching . > ‘ 
wurn, Judge Irvin C. Mad- staffs money can provide. ing their support is evi- 


son, A. Philip Randolph, 

Mary McLeod Bethune, Eugene Kinckle Jones 
and many others in many walks of life attended 
and graduated from Negro colleges. Some of 
these persons attended other institutions subse- 
quently, it is true, but they received under- 
graduage training in the self-same Negro col- 
leges that today are striving to give other 
Negroes a chance to take their places in a dif- 
ficult world. 


denced by the fact that in 
1946, 13 percent of all gifts came from Negroes. 
This sum represents an amount over and above 
gifts made by them directly to the colleges for 
other purposes. The Fund has achieved stabil- 
ity. It has been endowed with good direction. 
Its sights are well set. The Fund is indeed a 
workable and productive approach to the ob- 
jective of better higher educational opportuni- 
ties or more young Negro citizens. 
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N the lorig, de- 

tailed newspa- 

per stories con- 
cerning Dr. Jack- 
son Davis’ passing 
on April 16, at the 
age of 64 in Car- 
tersville, Virginia, 
there was no men- 
tion of his interest 
in the National 
Urban L eague 
movement. This 
comment might be made by numerous organ- 
izations and institutions over the country con- 
cerned with human welfare, for Dr. Davis, in 
his very quiet but very effective enthusiasm for 
progress and harmony among peoples, touched 
may more areas than indicated by the organ- 
izatious with which he was officially affiliated. 

In the case of the Urban League, he was a 
yearly contributor from 1921 until his death 
Moreover, he was a willing consultant on mat 
ters of program planning, and a consistent sup- 
porter of the movement—an indication of the 
broadness of his interests, which were concen- 
trated mainly in the field of education. As Di- 
rector of the General Education Board, his 
championship of the Urban League’s history- 
making Community Relations Project con- 
tributed largely to its success. He not only 
gave wise counsel and criticism, but bore the 
major responsibility for its interpretation to 
General Education Board trustees for their ap- 
proval. 

Dr. Davis was associated with the General 
Education Board for thirty-two years and in 
recent years was its Director and Vice-President. 
He was extensively and actively interested in 





JACKSON DAVIS 








(1883-1947) 


the field of southern education, in interracig 
problems, and education in Africa. Relate 
positions he held were President of the Phelps 
Stokes Fund; President of the New York Stay 
Colonization Society; President of the Boar; 
of Trustees of the Booker T. Washington Insij. 
tute in Liberia, and Carnegie visitor in Africa 
in 1935. He was senior author of the recenth 
published book, Africa Advancing, which 
the outgrowth of a survey made in 1944 by Dy 
Davis when he headed a group sent to Afric: 
by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, the British Conference of Missions 
and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

Dr. Davis was born in Cumberland County 
Virginia. He was graduated from the Colleg 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
and Columbia University. He received honor. 
ary degrees of Doctor of Laws both from the 
University of Richmond and his undergraduate 
alma mater. 

From Virginia Union University, in Rich 
mond, where he spent a large part of his life 
comes a statement to the members of Dr. Davis 
family, giving a fitting, true description of the 
man himself and the sincere, rewarding efforts 
of his life. A part of it reads: 

“ . . Few men have lived a fuller life or with 
wider human relations than Dr. Davis. His 
interest in the Education of the South with spe- 
cial accent on Negro Education and amicable 
human relations made him a distinctive figure 
of his day. Modest, understanding, and deeply 
sympathetic, he achieved in an unusual way the 
Art of Friendship. Dr. Davis admired people 
and believed in them. He was ready at all times 
to help and regarded it not only a’ challenging 
duty, but a joy to aid aspiring people to real- 
ize their possibilities.” 





Fe xied Jackson Davis had to leave us in the prime of his useful career is a 
great tragedy. He was one of the most helpful and understanding Americans 





of southern birth in the United States. America is the key to the success or 
failure of world organization. The South must become democratic if America is 


to reach a creditable destiny. The South will fail us as a nation, thus con- 


demning all of us, if southern leadership fails. With men like Jackson Davis 
' evolving from the southern scene, there is still hope. God grant that his spirit 
may not die and that his example and his precept may be with us yet. 





—EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 
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By SHIRLEY NELSON SHUMAN 


EFORE the Conservatory concert began, 
B Gordon Jones, a Negro, stood apart 

from the white students in the back stage 
room. His large eyes in his painfully thin face 
took in their flushed and excited faces as they 
discussed their guests, but they also saw beyond 
them. They were the eyes of a visionary, yet 
at the same time, those of one who knew exact- 
ly what he wanted. 

Suddenly a girl called out to him, “And you, 
Gordon, is your family out there too?” 

“My mother,” he said. 

The girl said, “That’s nice,” smiled at him 
brightly. The others upon perceiving him like- 
wise threw quick smiles at him before resuming 
their talk among themselves. 

Precisely at that moment, the program di- 
rector entered and 
said to Gordon, 
“I'm sure you'll 
start us off well.” 

“Thank you, 
sir.” 

“G ood luck, 
Gordon!” the 
group called. 

“Thank you 
all.” 

He glided 
through the left 
wing on to the 
stage. For just a 
second, the grand 
piano with its 
raised top, stand- 
ing alone in the center of the bare stage, as- 
sumed Brobdingnagian proportions. But the ap- 
plause that greeted him spurred him on. 

As his finely tapered fingers touched the key- 
board, an angry voice shattered the stillness. 
“T'll be.d— if I’m going to sit around to hear a 
nigger play! Down South they wouldn’t dare!” 

Gordon turned around slowly. His eyes, no 
longer that of a visionary, burned with a bright 
intensity while his mouth struggled for control. At 
the same time, he knew what he had to do at 
once, . 

Pursing his lips and straightening his shoul- 
ders, he struck a chord softly, and having turned 
the magic key, opened the door wide, only this 
time it was not at all the composition he was 
supposed to play. The melody, with which he 
wooed the irate Southerner, was “Dixie.” 





When he finished, two astounding things 
happened. First, the dissenter slid neatly into 
his seat. Second, the audience did not applaud. 
What had happened was as profound as Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address. 

Presently there was a suspended waiting for 
those hands, still resting on the keyboard, to 
perform another miracle. Soon afterward it 
happened. As the audience held its breath, 
Mendelssohn came astoundingly to life, not the 
society favorite, but the grandson of Moses 
Mendelssohn, the hunchback, who fought the 
good fight against derision and ostracism. In 
his playing the yearning of Mendelssohn be 
came identified with his own. Then when he 
swung into the joyousness of the Rondo Capric- 
cioso, it was as if he had found the answer. 

When it was 
ended, the audi- 
ence forgot its 
Yankee sobriety in 
a thunderous ap- 
plause and with 
cries of, “Encore! 
Encore!” Again 
and again he was 
‘ecalled. Each time 
the boy bowed 
gravely and finally 
withdrew without 
giving an encore. 

When he stood 
in the wings, he 
could hear the ap- 
plause meted out 
to the players with a gradual awareness that it 
did not compare with that accorded him. 

When the concert was over, he greeted his 
mother, a quietly dressed, middle-aged woman 
who said, “You handled the situation like a 
gentleman. That’s what counts, Gordon.” 

“Thank you, mother.” 

Not a word about his playing. 

Taking his mother’s arm, he led her up the 
aisle, stopping from time to time to acknowl- 
edge congratulations. 

Outside, the wind was icy, the streets were 
wet and people walked carefully. As Gordon 
guided his mother, he noticed that those who 
had showered him with applause, now passed 
him by without recognition. For a moment his 
eyes clouded, but’ in answer to his mother’s 
gentle pressure, threw up his head and walked on. 
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Catholic -- Neghe 


Participants 


in this Editorial Roundtable are 


A. J. Smitherman, Editor and Publisher, The Buffalo 
Star, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Edward Marciniak, Editor, Work, published by the 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Reverend Basil Haren, instructor in history and 
social science, Sister’s College and St. Mary’s Semin- 
ary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Reverend John E. Coogan, a member of the 
faculty at the University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigar 

Edwin E. Niederberger, formerly of the editorial staff 
of The Pittsburgh Catholic, Pittsburgh, Pa 

R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secretray, Urban League 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Reverend Joseph Cantillon, Chairman, Inter- 
racial Department, Institute of Social Order, St 
Louis, Missouri. 





Introductions to the statements of the Roundtable 
participants are by Lester B. Granger, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Urban League, and The Reverend John 
LaFarge, Editor, America. Guichard Parris, Director, 
Promotion and Publicity, National Urban League, writes 
the conclusion on page 149. 


Lester B. Granger (left) and Reverend John LaFarge 
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LESTER B. GRANGER— 


ATHOLICS, non-Catholics, and eve, 
anti-Catholics will agree that the vag 
_ Catholic Church organization in this 
country represents a tremendous potential jp 
Negro-white relationships, one that is a long 
way from being completely realized. How that 
potential is to be developed is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of deep concern to all who recognize blind 
racism as a standing danger to America’s demo- 
cratic future. In number of communicants, the 
Church ranks considerably below the Protest 
ant faith in this country. Yet the total social 
strength of the latter is considerably reduced by 
denominational splits and the advantage ol 
numbers is further reduced by the absence of 
authoritative Protestant controls such as mark 
the hierarchical structure of the Catholic 
Church, 

Only a small proportion of American Negroe 
are Catholics, to be sure, and these are largely 
concentrated in a few principal cities. There 
has been a significant and recent increase in the 
number of Negro converts due to active pro 
selytizing efforts put forth in certain dioceses. 
As a social trend, this movement has been vari- 
ously interpreted as a resentful reaction to anti- 
Negro manifestations within certain Protestant 
denominations; a shying away from the estab- 
lished practice of separate Negro and white par- 
ishes in other denominations; a response to the 
appeal of the colorful ritual of Catholic wor- 
ship; and as an appreciation of the Catholic 
concept of “One Faith, one Family, one Wor- 
shi _ 

But the Church’s importance in racial rela- 
tionships has less to do with the number and 
worship attitudes of its Negro communicants 
than with its influence among the millions o! 
white Catholics who daily come into contact 
with Negroes of any faith. For instance, the 
Trish-Catholics of New York, Chicago, and Bos 
ton lived adjacent for several generations to 
heavy concentrations of Negro residence. In 
Jersey, and many other Eastern cities, there 
were Italian-Catholics who found their neigh- 
borhoods juxtaposed to Negro areas, old or 
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new. In recent years, Polish-Catholics of the 
East and Mid-West have been affected by the 
spread or attempted spread of Negro residence 
into areas formerly considered distinctly Polish. 
Every student of Negro—foreign-born relation- 
ships knows how unhappy have been some of 
the results of such neighborhood association. 
The student does not need to go back to the 
Chicago riot of 1919 and the Lake Michigan 
beach incidents that set off the racial explosion. 
The novelist, James T. Farrell, reminds us in 
his famous Studs Lonnigan series how Irish- 
Catholic—Negro friction flared up in all its 
basic ugliness in the Chicago stockyards district. 
The bloody street-fighting between New York’s 
Irish and the Negroes of “San Juan Hill” and 
West Harlem died down only yesterday, but 
that clash in race, religion and culture is still 
manifest in the Manhattanville border area. 
But fresh and equally disturbing indications 
of intercultural conflict appeared in these and 
many other cities during the World War II 
period. Buffalo’s racial tension between Poles 
and Negroes made a farce of that city’s war- 
housing program and planted the germ of anti- 
Catholicism among the Negro population in re- 


-action to the anti-Negro activities carried on 


by parishes of Catholic Poles and led by their 
own priests. The fuse that set off the Detroit 
race riot of 1943 was lit several years earlier 
at the time of the Sojourner Truth Houses dem- 
onstration. Here again, unhappily, the original 
Polish agitation was steered and directed by a 
local priest of the same national extraction. 
The origin of these “cells” of racial bigotry 
among low-income Catholic groups is traced by 
some back to the activities of Father Coughlin 
and his Christian Social Justice Movement. If 
this is true, it is an indication of how bias ex- 
erted against one minority group, the Jews, in- 
evitably affects the status of social relationships 
of other insecure and unpopular minorities. As 
the last remnants of Coughlinism die away, it is 
all the more encouraging to note the much 
stronger positive aspects of Catholic leadership. 
The unequivocal condemnation of racial preju- 
dice contained in various papal encyclicals em- 
phasizes what the basic policy of the Catholic 
Church has been during modern times. And 
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there are numerous Catholic leaders, secular 
and lay, who make it clear that papal admoni- 
tions are not mere pious expressions of good- 
will. Bishop Sheil of Chicago; Bishop Haas 
of Grand Rapids; Archbishop Rummel of 
New Orleans—these are only a few of the out- 
standing Catholic leaders whose influence is 
gratefully observed by thoughtful Negro leaders. 

But it is the frequent deviation between 
Church precept and Parish practice that baffles 
and disturbs many observers who are anxious to 
see the total moral power of the Catholic 
Church organized for a solid blow against racial 
intolerance and discrimination in the United 
States. The extent to which that power is being 
organized and employed is discussed in this 
“editorial forum” presented by Opportuniry. 
The views set forth by the panel participants 
are certain to arouse interest and are apt to 
arouse arguments as well. Without question, 
the editors of Opportunity will be delighted 
to receive expressions of opinion from the read- 
ers of this journal. 


REV. JOHN LA FARGE, S.J.— 


COUPLE of years ago I invited some 
of my friends to assist at the funeral of 


the Little Colored Boy. Inevitably you 
will come across him; he has been seen in Vir- 
ginia, Texas, Kansas, even as far north as Chi- 
cago; and his favorite haunt is the after-dinner 
program. He is the little Catholic boy who 
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finds it hard enough to be a Negro, but when 
you’re also a Catholic, etc. I am kind of hop- 
ing the funeral was successful, as funerals go, 
for I haven’t heard from him these postwar 
years. Peace to his ashes; for he is a thorough 
humbug. His only appeal is to commiseration ; 
and commiseration—a very different thing from 
genuine mercy—is a poor instrument of social 
policy. 

Catholics, whether Negro or white or any 
other race, do not look for commiseration from 
their non-Catholic friends; but they do believe 
that we could all work together better for a 
more united social order and more prejudice- 
less America if a few things were more clearly 
understood about the situation of Catholics (of 
any race) in the community. 


I wonder, for instance, how many non-Cath- 
olic Negroes, educated, enlightened and tre- 
mendously well-meaning men and women, are 
conscious of the fact that while they do belong 
to a “minority group,” they are in many ways 
linked up, usually through a long and quasi- 
hereditary tradition, with what seems to Catho- 
lics very like a highly dominant group, here in 
our Protestant Anglo-Saxon civilization. I am 
not referring to religious issues as such, but 
merely to the fact that Urban Leagues, NAACP 
units, all our Negro institutions of higher learn- 
ing except one, most of the great fraternal so- 
cieties move around with ease in the company 
of non-Catholic clergymen, non-Catholic mis- 
sionary boards and student-welfare committees, 
and so on. And they speak a common language 
with which many Catholics are unfamiliar. 

In one of our large Eastern cities I cherished 
the friendship of a lovable and interracial-mind- 
ed priest who longed to work with men of every 
belief for the good of the community and par- 
ticularly for those of the Negro race with whom 
he was intimately associated. But it was not 
until a year or two before his untimely death 
that he could overcome the feeling of strange- 
ness and of being “high-hatted” that came to 
him when he took part in any civic program 
with the well-known standard interracial agen- 
cies in his own community. 

We hear much, and rightly, about the dis- 
like of minority peoples for being patronized ; 
and it is a healthy sign. But by that very token 
Catholics have developed also considerable sen- 
sitivity to even any appearance of “high hat” 
in those who are working for worthy causes. 

These, however, are only passing obstacles ; 
and are becoming meaningless in our more ad- 
vanced communities. Much more important to 
remember is that no matter how many cases of 
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prejudice may be found among Catholics, ra. 
cial discrimination is today a completely log 
cause. It is officially stigmatized by the highes 
authorities of the Church as springing from 
ideas which are contrary to the fundament 
Christian teachings. This does not mean tha 
there does not remain, as there is bound to re. 
main for a time, a considerable gap betwee, 
doctrine and practice on the part of mam 
churchmen and laymen alike. But the persist. 
ence of such inconsistencies does not stop a 
steady progress toward full implementation of 
Christian interracial doctrine, in churches 
schools, seminaries, and organizations. 

Where flagrant instances of discrimination 
occur among the members of any religion 
group, members of other groups can, of course, 
capitalize upon these and feed the fires of re- 
ligious antagonism under the guise of combat. 
ing race prejudice. Catholics, for instance, can 
stress the lynchings in the Baptist or Methodis 
South ; Protestants can point to Catholic pastor 
of certain foreign-language churches in some of 
our tension-haunted industrial towns, or Chris 
tians and Jews alike can exclaim: look at what 
that Jew sanctioned, and they ask our sym- 
pathy; or the Jew can do the same for the 
Christian. This is a cheap and easy, but a 
fatally short-sighted procedure. If we hold the 
cause of interracial justice genuinely at heart. 
we shall all, without exception, appeal to sound 
principles wherever they are found. When 
abuses appear in a community, and are ident- 
fiable with any religious body, it seems to me 
only common sense that they should be simph 
and honestly treated as a community problem, 
with the assumption that all men who believe in 
God and His holy law and who love justice and 
equity have an equal interest in seeing such 
matters righted. 


When such an assumption is common and & 
generally known, the cooperation of church 
members and of church authorities can be read- 
ily elicited in the rectification of evils. Such 
evils will be all the more easily rectified, as pro- 
tests and representations are seen to be wholh 
in good faith, and not associated with any ul- 
terior motives or other types of propaganda. 


Despite all that may be urged to the con- 
trary, religion is the most powerful agent for 
social justice in our country. But if religion s 
to achieve its function as such an agent, it must 
be respected for its true character, it must be 
sincerely approached. This is the spirit of the 
Urban League, and the spirit of all great in- 
terracialists of every affiliation. I look to the 
ever-increasing recognition of this great truth 





A. J. SMITHERMAN, 
Editor and Publisher of 
“The Buffalo Star,” 
speaks on Catholic-Negro 
relations in “The City of 
Good Neighbors.” 


are strangers to racial antagonisms in 
one form or another, nor have they been 
in the habit of regarding such antipathies as 
peculiar to any one racial group or to any one 
religious denomination for the simple reason 
that none of them are wholly free from racial 
prejudices. Even Negroes themselves are not 
free from the malady. But that doesn’t mean 
that all of any group should be stigmatized for 
the sins of a few. Wherever prejudice and racial 
antipathies are found, there the fundamental 
principles of Christianity have not been re- 
vealed or they have been shamefully ignored. 
Whatever “tension” may exist in Buffalo as 
between Negroes and other racial groups (and 
we contend that race friction is at a minimum 
in our “City of Good Neighbors” ), does not exist 
by virtue of any church affiliation, but rather 
because of certain well-known social patterns, 
customs more peculiar to America by reason 
of long-standing practice. Hence, it would not 
be fair to impute to the Catholic Church the 
ungodly acts of any of its members. In regard 
to the public housing controversy, the only rec- 
ognized spokesman for the Catholic Church in 
the Buffalo diocese at that time was the late 
Bishop John A. Duffy and he took the occasion 
to publicly express his regret at the imprudent 
and impolitic action of the clergymen referred 
to and spoke out fearlessly in favor of decent 
housing not only for Negroes, but for all citizens 
suffering from the handicaps of poor housing 
and slum conditions! 
A true picture of the Negro-Catholic rela- 
tions in Buffalo could not be painted without 
mentioning the great personality of the late 


N ee am nowhere in the United States 


Bishop Duffy’s worthy successor, the Most Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, former president of Notre 
Dame University, who has made a very singu- 
lar contribution to the cause of Christianity and 
human brotherhood. 

Installed as Bishop of the Buffalo diocese in 
May, 1945, one of Bishop O’Hara’s first official 
acts was to issue a decree abolishing the two 
so-called Negro Missions in this city and to 
mandate all pastors of local Catholic churches 
to open their doors to all people without re- 
gard to race distinctions. This did not please 
all Catholics, not even all Negro Catholics, but 
that was the Bishop’s decree. As a direct result 
of that decree, all Catholic churches in districts 
where Negroes live, as well as other districts, 
extend a cordial welcome to all parishoners and 
in many of these churches Negroes now mingle 
with other racial groups on terms of absolute 
equality in human brotherhood. 

At least nine Catholic churches which were 
formerly attended exclusively by white parish- 
ioners now have mixed member's and the spirit 
of true brotherhood prevails among them. The 
innovation has been accepted gracefully as a 
matter of Christian duty and the tenets of Cath- 
olicism. This has had a salutary effect not only 
on Negro and white Catholics of Buffalo, but 
on non-Catholics, white and black. Obviously, 
people of different races who worship together 
in the same churches are less apt to have mis- 
understandings or fight among themselves, or 
give way to racial animosities, than those who 
may never have the opportunity of associating 
together. 

All parochial high schools, academies and 
colleges in the Diocese are now open to Negro 
students, including D’Youville College for girls 
which will accept Negro girls beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1947. As further evidence of Bishop 
O’Hara’s broad concepts of human rights and 
Christian obligations, he has recently appointed 
a Negro priest, the Rev. William C. Grau, assis- 
tant priest at Father Baker’s Our Lady of Vic- 
tory Parish, to give religious instruction to 
Catholic children of Blessed Trinity Parish 
which is attended by all white Catholics. Father 
Grau is the only Negro Priest in the Diocese. 

To further strengthen his policy, Bishop 
O’Hara has sought to keep himself well in- 
formed on developments growing out of the dis- 
truction of all racial lines in his jurisdiction. To 
this end he appointed Philip N. Blake, a grad- 
uate of Marquette and Fordham Universities, 
to direct and coordinate various activities among 
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Negro Catholics and supervise programs of an 
interracial character. Mr. Blake also lectures 
to Catholic schools, clubs and other organiza- 
tions throughout the Diocese and edits the 


Catholic page carried weekly in The Buffalo 
Star where his column, “Truth is My Trumpet,” 
may be found. 

From this picture of present Negro-Catholic 
relations in Buffalo I think we may safely visu- 
alize even a brighter and a more optimistic pic- 


ture of, Buffalo in the future—a city populats 
by some 20 or more different racial groups, per. 
haps divided into many different religious an 
political factions, but all united in building , 
real “City of Good Neighbors.” 

To dissipate any thought that this article hy 
been prepared with bias or religious prejudice. | 
wish now to confess that I am not a membe 
of any church, but I am positively human, ang 
I think I have a Christian heart. 


---In Chicago 


EDWARD 
MARCINIAK, 
is Editor of “Work, 
published by the Catholic 
Labor Alliance 
What he says on Negro- 
Catholic relations comes 
from Chicago 


EGRO-Catholic relations in Chicago 

date back more than 150 years to the 

time when Jean Baptiste Point DuSa- 

ble, a Catholic Negro, became Chicago’s first 

permanent settler. Since that time there have 

been many changes. Chicago is now a mid- 

western metropolis with 3,600,000 inhabitants 

ten percent of whom are Negroes. And two 
out of every five Chicagoans are Catholics. 

Because Catholics make up such a large por- 
tion of the citizenry, their role in promoting bet- 
ter race relations is tremendously important. 
Twenty-five years ago such organizations as the 
Federated Colored Catholics flourished and the 
“Negro Church” was not only a common mode 
of expression but often a policy. Today, among 
Catholics interested in race relations, outlook 
and practice are aimed at integration. All- 
Negro Catholic organizations are on the wane. 
Groups like the Federated Colored Catholics 
have given way to interracial ones like the 
Catholic Interracial Council. 

This change has been noted by Horace Cay- 
ton and St. Clair Drake in their book, Black 
Metropolis: “At the present time, Negrges are 
allowed to join the nearest parish church and 
to send their children to the parochial school. 
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This is a recent development. Parishe 
along the periphery of Bronzeville and the 
panding Negro community on the West Sid 
are interracial: St. Agatha, St. Matthew, & 
Malachy, St. James, Holy Angels, and Hoh 
Name Cathedral, to mention a few. There ax 
still some trouble spots on the edges of Bronze. 
ville, where there is opposition by some priest 
and laymen to integration—even though there 
is no discrimination in worship for any of Chit 
cago’s 30,000 Catholic Negroes. 

The newest and, perhaps, from a long range 
point of view, the most significant Catholic ® 
terracial activity is the Catholic Interracial 
Council which has been set up with the ap 
proval of Cardinal Samuel A. Stritch. The 
Council is concentrating its efforts on building 
local units in parishes throughout the city. T 
date about a dozen such units exist in scattered 
sections of Chicago. While primarily in a 
organizational and educational stage, the Coun- 
cil hopes to have enough affiliated units around 
the city so that local problems of housing, edv- 
cation and employment can be handled at their 
source by sympathetic, unprejudiced people in- 
stead of by “outsiders” or prejudiced persons. 

The Catholic Interracial Council is com- 
mitted : 


“To set up an educational program to teach 
Catholics to respect the rights of racial minority 
groups. 

“To combat racial discrimination wherever it may 
arise 

“To work for . . . economic equality by securing 
full and unrestricted employment; for full cul- 
tural development, by securing equal health, edu- 
cational, and recreational facilities and wholesome 
home surroundings for members of all groups.” 


Occupationally the membership of the Counal 
is as Catholic as the Church itself. Lawyers, la- 
bor officials, aldermen, employers, teachers, real- 
tors, manual workers, and judges are. meeting 
regularly and are planning action together tc 
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make certain that in Chicago men and women 
yill live, work, play, and pray ai peace—-regard- 
iss of race or color. Augustine J. Bowe is its 
oresident, and John Yancey, winner of the Hoe 
Catholic Interracial medal in 1944, is vice- 
president. 

In Catholic as well as civic circles the work 
of the Catholic Youth Organization has been 
important. The CYO’s director general, Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil, has taken a leading role, na- 
jonally and locally, in breaking down the bar- 
riers of segregation. The CYO’s office and pro- 
fessional staff is interracial ; its activities, includ- 
ng a residence for women, draw no color lin 
f anv kind. The CYO’s Sheil School of Social 
Studies regularly has Negro teachers and lec- 
wrers and conducts classes on racial problems 





The CYO also has a center, Sheil House, in the 
heart of the Negro community. 

Friendship House, counterpart of Harlem's 
Friendship House, is a Catholic interracial cen- 
ter in the heart of Bronzeville. It serves as a 
focal point for Catholic interracial education. 
community activities, the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy, and the distribution of its mili- 
tant monthly tabloid, Friendship House News 
Its guiding spirits are people like Ann Harrigan. 
Catherine de Hueck, and Eddie Doherty: Other 
groups, like Blessed Martin de Porres Center on 
the West Side, are doing similar work on a 
smaller scale. 

If only from the angle of practical strategy, 
the most effective work Catholics can do is t 
educate and fight Jim-Crowism inside their 
own groups, institutions, and activities. Here 
unnamed credit must be given to the effectiv: 
activity of various Catholics, personally known 
to the author, who have quietly but persistently 
been working on Catholic schools, hospitals. 
and other institutions with discriminatory prac- 


- has been positive and constructive- 


tices. Credit is also due to the Society of the 
Divine Word and to the Franciscan Fathers for 
their pioneering efforts in the Negro commun- 
ity. Today there are scores of Catholic institu- 
tions which fifteen years ago discriminated 
against colored people but which now accept 
Negroes without question. Many Catholic or- 
ganizations, like the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society, and Chicago Inter-Student Catho- 
lic Action have Negroes on their payrolls in 
various capacities. The job is not done, how- 
ever. There still are several Catholic hospitals 
and schools that bar colored persons. 

The policy of the head of the Catholic 
Church in Chicago is clear. In talking to com- 
munity leaders recently, Cardinal Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, stated flatly that the Catho- 






lic churches and schools are open to Catholics 
from all minority groups. He also said that ad- 
ministrative policies were being worked out so 
that Catholic hospitals would give equal oppor- 
tunity in employment, training, and service to 
all qualified individuals regardless of race. The 
Cardinal also indicated that he thought the 
major problem in racial tension areas was to 
secure understanding among white residents so 
that they would not move out in a body but 
would stay around and welcome these new com- 
munity residents. 

The general approach of Chicago Catholics 
to point up 
examples of interracial good will and racial in- 
tegration rather than to take a negative atti- 
tude by constantly playing up incidents of in- 
justice. When Negro and white families some 
months ago moved into North Park Court, a 
predominantly white neighborhood, local com- 
munity leaders, including a Catholic priest, 
came out to welcome them. This incident and 
similar ones have been written up in the Catho- 
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lic paper, Work, publication of the Catholic 
Labor Alliance in Chicago. However, when 
protest is called for, Work pulls no editorial 
punches, as for example, its editorials against 
the strong arm tactics employed by some South- 
west Side residents to keep Negro veterans out 
of the Airport Homes project. 

One of the most optimistic sides of the inter- 
racial triangle of Negroes-Catholics-whites is 
the cooperation of individual Catholic organ- 
izations with other community groups in com- 
mon civic projects affecting Negro welfare. In 
the local campaign to adopt an Illinois FEPC 
(at this writing the campaign has been unsuc- 
cessful), the Catholic Labor Alliance, the CYO, 
the Catholic War Veterans, and other Catholic 
groups took active part. (The chairman of the 
Illinois Council for a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Law was a representative from a Catholic 
organization. ) 

On such controversial questions as restrictive 
covenants, Catholics have joined in to help re- 
move racial restrictions in property agreements. 
Last year when the Chicago Council Against 
Racial and Religious Discrimination initiated a 
midwestern conference for the elimination of 
restrictive covenants, several Catholic groups 
took an active part. 

Cooperating with the Mayor’s Commission 
on Human Relations, Father John W. Barrett, 
diocesan director of Catholic hospitals, and 
Father Vincent W. Cooke, director of the 


---EIn Clevela 


REV. BASIL HAREN is an instructor of history 
and social science at Sister's College and St. Mary's 
Seminary, in Cleveland, Ohio. He is a candidate 
for his Ph.D., Columbia University, from which he 
received his master’s degree. He also studied at the 
University of Louvain, Belgium. 


HE work of the Catholic Diocese of 

| Cleveland is like that of every Catholic 
Diocese, primarily religious, but the or- 
ganization of as complicated an institution as a 
Catholic Diocese is bound to touch on many 


phases of social life. It is inevitable therefore 
that this Diocese has many contacts in the field 
of race relations. 

In a limited space it is impossible to do more 
than to give only an over-all picture of what is 
done by the Diocese, because almost every par- 
ish in the urban areas of the Diocese has 
some contact with race relations. The prob- 
lem of painting a clear and exact picture is 
made more difficult by the fact that, 
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Cathotic Charity Bureau, were members 
special commission which stated : 

“We recommend that al] hospital facilities 
services in the city be open to all patients witl 
regard to race, color, or creed, and the sole 
terion for the distribution of these facilities 
services be the need for them.” 


In view of the fact that Catholic org 
tions have not always been active in joint @ 
enterprises on a community level, such cog 
ation in race relations is of definite significagg 
and hope. In the past it has been unfortungy 
that the major, non-sectarian Negro orvanin. 
tions like the Chicago Urban League and th 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People have not had sufficient working 
relationships with Catholic groups. Some a. 
tempts have been made—but far too few and 
too unplanned—to generate real cooperation 
There are special problems involved in securing 
such cooperation, and the techniques that hav 
been successful in obtaining NAACP and Ur. 
ban League cooperation with Protestant agen. 
cies may frequently be ineffective with Catho 
lic organizations. 

Chicagoans who read this article will recog- 
nize that there are many more things tha 
could have been said. It is the writer’s hope 
that these readers will recognize the part Cath 
olics are playing to promote better and longe 
lasting relations between Negroes and whites 


nd 


since the Church does not look on its cl 
ored members in a different light than is 
white members, there are no available statistic 
to show the extent of the work done in the field 
of race relations, for instance, it is impossible to 
enumerate the number of colored students in 
our schools unless each of the hundred and 
thirty schools be checked individually. 

In the field of social welfare the Diocese i 
extremely alert to all the implications of race 
relations. It is not an accident that one 
of the informed men in the Diocese on the sub 
ject of race relations should be the head of the 
Diocesan social welfare institutions. This man, 
Monsignor Murphy, who is well known to the 
civic leaders of the city, both white and colored, 
has been a gad-fly on the flanks of those who 


take refuge in a policy of do-nothing in the 


field of race relations. 

In another and, perhaps an even more @- 
fluential field, one of the most outstanding men 
of the Diocese is ever on the alert for oppor- 





qnitics to christianize the relations between 
races. This man is Monsignor Navin who has 
heen one of the most vocal and energetic advo- 
cates of the FEPC in the state of Ohio. Like 
Monsignor Murphy and a number of other out- 
ganding priests of the Diocese he has been ac- 
we for years in attending conferences and 
preaching against many and manifold cases of 
injustice. 

Catholic Negro children attend our parochial 
shools on an equal footing with white pupils. 
In religious services they are not segregated, for 
example, in religious processions colored young- 
sers are placed in order of their size and not of 
race. Our Catholic clubs are often reminded of 
their duties in the field of race relationships. 
There are many other examples I might give 
but I think that I cannot fail to add one out- 
sanding example of good feeling. Notre Dame 


En Detroit 


REV. JOHN E,., 
COOGAN, 

a member of the facult) 
at the University of 
Detroit, discusses Negro- 
Catholic relations in 
the “Motor City.” 


IKE most white Detroiters, Catholics have 
been more than a little disturbed at times 
by the vast influx of the Southern Negroes 
in the past thirty years. To Detroit Catholics, 
being largely of immigrant stock, still not deep- 


College, a girls’ school run by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame has had a number of Negro stu- 
dents as have had other colleges in the city, but 
there is now on the faculty, one of their gradu- 
ates, Miss Betty Brown. Miss Brown teaches 
art at the college and needs no defense for her 
qualifications for she is as good a teacher as 
she was a student, but at a time when Jim Crow 
dominates higher education, her position as a 
faculty member reflects the good will of the 
sisters and the people of the Diocese. 

Much remains to be done in the Diocese. 
Many of our people are still the victims of 
prejudice, some few even have left the church 
because of the insistance on inter-racial justice. 
The demands of justice are still inadequately 
met but if the past is an augur for the future, 
the Catholic Diocese of Clevelandewill be ready 
to stand for the principles of Christ. 


ly rooted in the local soil, and containing among 
their numbers few Negroes, this great wave 
from the South has seemed at times a real threat 
to their security. Recurring depressions and 
employment recessions put them under tension 
and left them quick to strike out at any threat 
to their economic security. 


During the past ten years, however, racial 
tensions have been considerably relieved as far 
as the Catholic work group is concerned. The 
rise of the CIO has made it clear that labor 
welfare demands an end to discrimination on 
the grounds of race. Catholics have been 
prominent, especially numerically, in the CIO, 
and hence in the main have experienced an im- 
provement in their racial attitudes. Here the 
influence of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists (ACTU) has been especially effec- 
tive. One consequence of this improved spirit is 
that Catholics have been very conspicuous in 
current efforts to prevent racial discrimination 
through a Michigan FEPC. All the five Cath- 
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olic bishops of Michigan came out early as 
forthright champions of the bill; Bishop Haas 
of Grand Rapids, formerly in charge of the na- 
tional FEPC, is honorary but a very active 
chairman of the state-wide campaign. Catholic 
support has been so abundant that sponsors of 
the bill have at times been embarrassed lest hos- 
tile comment be aroused. 

Catholic aid in the Detroit Negro’s housing 
needs has not’ been so evident. Individual 
Catholics have been prominent both for and 
against. In a few instances Catholic institutions 
have been designated as meeting places for 
groups protesting against Negro housing proj- 
ects; but diocesan authorities have promised 
prompt suppression of any such reported in- 
stances, and have kept their word. In all such 
cases the Catholic groups involved were of more 
recent immigrants, themselves less economically 
secure. Since the Poles are the largest of these 
groups, they are most frequently suspect. But 
Polish opposition to Negroes in general seems 
much exaggerated. The Polish districts in 
metropolitan Detroit were conspicuously free 
from the rioting of 1943. Moreover, the out- 
standing colored social worker in Detroit ( Presi- 
dent of the Detroit Social Workers) expresses 
herself as quite surprised at such anti-Polish 
rumors, declaring that it has been her long ex- 
perience both personal and professional that 
the Poles are Particularly friendly and lack race 
consciousness. Polish nuns are teaching most of 
the colored Catholic parochial school students 
in Detroit without compensation, and are as- 
signing their best talent to the work. My own 
fifteen years of university teaching of the race 
problem to students both lay and religious have 
shown me the Poles as generous and responsive. 

Religiously the welcome of the Negro into 
the Catholic Church of the Detroit Archdiocese 
grows daily. Whatever be the personal pique 
of the individual Catholic, his religion is au- 
thoritarian and leaves him little room for artful 
dodging in matters of race principles: One 
God, one human race, one Redeemer, one 
Church, one economy of salvation; all men 
“branches of the Vine that is Christ,” hence, 
“As you do unto the least of these My brethren, 
you do it unto Me.” Therefore no racial dis- 
crimination can find Catholic justification; at 
best it can be only the lesser of two evils, to 
be tolerated only until its need can be effectively 
removed. 

Each Negro Catholic has the right in justice 
to membership in the parish within whose 
limits he resides, as Father Francis Connell, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology of the Catholic Uni- 
versity has recently declared, adding: “The 
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origin of ‘colored parishes’ was due to a deploy. 
able spirit of racial discrimination on the pan 
of some Americans; and it is earnestly to 
hoped that the Catholic clergy will strive 
bring about, as soon as possible, a condition jp 
which white and colored Catholics will worshj 

' = ; P 
together in the same church.” Detroit colored 
Catholics in large part attend their own fi, 
churches. 

Most of their children attend the one col. 
ored Catholic school. Recently, however 
neighboring parish schools have taken in the 
overflow of several hundred students. Th 
Cathedral school itself is among these and 
admits the children of enrolled parishioner 
without regard to race. Most, if not all, of the 
Detroit Catholic high schools and colleges like. 
wise declare no color line. The Universit 
of Detroit (Jesuit) admits the colored freely 
into all departments and has never had a race 
problem. Some schools, however, have had 
few or no colored students; not being tax. 
supported, tuition must be charged. Some of 
the schools are still quite new and the compara- 
tively few colored Catholics have not yet asked 
their aid. But to personal knowledge, requests 
today in even the finest of these schools are 
meeting no color bar. 

Catholic institutions (other than educational 
in which the races freely associate include the 
great city-wide League of Catholic Women, the 
Catholic Women’s Interracial Council ( wel- 
comed into the League headquarters), the 
Catholic (men’s) Interracial Council (its speak- 
ers have been very active and effective), and 
the Third Orders of Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Carmelites. The Abbess of the Carmelite 
Third Order is a young colored woman, the 
unanimous choice of her interracial group. ‘The 
one colored Catholic Community House (St. 
Peter Claver’s, under the auspices of the League 
of Catholic Women), has a mixed racial resi- 
dent staff whose harmonious cooperation has 
been conspicuously successful. The two Catho- 
lic houses of hospitality welcome the homeless 
without discrimination, as also does the remark- 
able Capuchin soup-kitchen. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory area of Cath- 
olic interracial action in Detroit as elsewhere 
is the hospital. Although all Detroit Catholic 
hospitals admit Negroes, it is with restrictions. 
Being unendowed and forced to pay their way, 
and guided largely by medical men whose field 
of competence is decidedly not race relations, 
Catholic hospitals still follow racial reservations 
common among hospitals in general. Hence no 
nursing school in Detroit will admit a colored 
student ; the nearest Catholic training school for 
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colored girls is in St. Louis. Some of Detroit’s 
largest hospitals employ colored nurses, but n> 
Catholic hospital has such on other than special 
duty. The Detroit Catholic Women’s Inter- 
racial Council has been active in opposing this 
racial bar, but thus far without success. Author- 
ities have been reminded that 


Our nurses training schools are the last strong- 
hold of racial intolerance. Doors of educational 
and religious institutions across the country are 
opening at least wide enough for the entrance of 
trail-blazers of racial equality. Could not our 
nurses training schools be as daring? A firm ex- 
ecutive hand could be kept on the knob, ready to 
slam the door if need should arise. But surely a 
tentative few brown-srinned maidens might be 
given a chance to show what the race can do; a 
race created by a God Who, we are told, “is not a 


respecter of persons.” 


However, this hospital lag is already “dated,” 


and will soon be gone. The Social Action De- 


partment of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has recently declared, 
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any basketball game!” 

This was the punch line in the an- 
nouncement that a vital basketball game be- 
tween two great university teams was being 
cancelled—and that the admission fees of the 
2,600 assembled fans were to be refunded. The 
chairman of its athletic committee, a Jew, made 
the announcement for Duquesne University, a 
Catholic institution, because Tennessee had re- 
fused to take the floor if Duquesne’s Neg.o star 
was permitted to play. And the crowd, though 
keenly disappointed, roared its approval of the 
decision ! 


“ 3 HE principle is worth more to us than 























The evil of segregation appears in a particularly 
repulsive light when committed by Catholics. We 
recommend that the Catholic Hospital Association, 
religious order and individual Catholic hospitals 
work toward early elimination of discriminatory 


practices in hospitals and institutions. . . . Student 
nurses should also be admitted to all existing train- 
ing schools regardless of race. 





In Detroit as throughout the country, the 
Catholic Church is definitely on the march 
racially. Orders of priests and nuns are opening 
their doors to colored for the first time, on terms 
of complete equality. Diocesan seminaries are 
even going out for colored candidates for the 
priesthood (three were accepted in Detroit this 
year, to the enthusiasm of the entire student- 
body). Only the Buffalo Diocese has gone all 
the way, even feature-advertising in their local 
Negro press a welcome “without distinction of 
race, color, or class,” into their neighborhood 
church and school. But Buffalo is only some- 
what further ahead; Detroit too is accelerating 
on the same road. 


Pittsburgh 
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Thus was underwritten recently in the Pitts- 
burgh district as the official Church policy and 
attitude on the attainment of social justice for 
the Negro. And so far as the application of 
that policy in Pittsburgh is concerned, it may 
be said that the spirit of Catholic doctrine is 
being well observed in the approval of work 
among Negroes and of Catholic participation 
in community movements for improved inter- 
racial relations. It is to be emphasized at the 
start, therefore, that whatever incidents of prej- 
udice or discrimination have occurred, or may 
occur, are definitely un-Catholic in nature by 
their very deviation from Catholic doctrine and 
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established policy, and are without a religious 
basis, whatever their source or other character- 
istics. By the same token, whatever Catholic 
activity exists in the field of racial justice is to 
be regarded as only proper to Catholic doctrine. 

In scanning the Pittsburgh scene to observe 
how Negroes and Catholics get along, it is 
necessary to keep in mind certain fundamental 
facts about the local situation. In the first 
place, there is a very high degree of contact be- 
tween the Negro and Catholic population. 
Catholics form well over a third of the whites 
in Pittsburgh and, since roughly two-thirds of 
the Catholics are estimated to be engaged in 
occupations usually known as “labor,” it is evi- 
dent that a fairly high degree of contact in mat- 
ters of residence and occupation results. The 
Negro population, while strongly centered in 
the Hill District, is also concentrated in the mill 
areas of the South and North Sides, and in con- 
tiguous communities such as Homestead. Cath- 
olics, too, are concentrated in these same areas. 
From contact in residencesflows contact on the 
street, in the stores, at playgrounds, and in gen- 
eral community life. From contact on the job 
flows contact in labor organization and general 
economic interests. These facts are fundamen- 
tal; for while the high degree of contact affords 
greater opportunity to Catholics to practice 
their doctrine, it also results in more than aver- 


age opportunities for racial friction not on re- 
ligious but on social and economic grounds. 
Of Pittsburgh’s 70,000 Negroes, about 2,000, 
or three percent, are Catholic. This is slightly 
above the national average. There is one all- 


Negro Catholic Parish (established 1889) 
which is located in the Hill District, with 1,400 
members. The remaining 600 Negro Catholics 
are scattered among a number of “white” par- 
ishes. While the Negro parish does not have a 
school, 235 Negro children, or less than two 
percent of the Negro school population, attend 
parochial schools. Proportionately more of the 
Negro Catholic children attend public schools 
than white Catholic children, but the actual 
number of Negroes involved is too small to af- 
ford a fair comparison in terms of percentage. 

At any rate, this means that to the white chil- 
dren in parochial schools the Negro exists as a 
neighbor but seldom as a fellow student, which 
is all the more reason that the Catholic schools 
should “go out of their way in the field of inter- 
cultural education to impress upon students that 
America is a land where all men are equal, and 
are deserving of equal respect,” as is stated in a 
recent annual report of the diocesan superinten- 
dent of parochial schools. 

In leaving the statistical approach and tak- 
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ing to the observation of the passing flow of hy 
man actions, one is more or less forced to 

the somewhat hazardous, but possibly fruitfy 
method of selecting positive and negative fac. 
tors in the Pittsburgh situation. The Mayor g 
the City is a Catholic and he has vigorously Jeg 
movements for a state-wide FEPC, has ap- 
pointed one of the nation’s few official Civic 
Unity Councils and has made it a part of bis 
own office, and is a frequent and ever-popula 
participant at gatherings of Negro church and 
civic groups. The Bishop of the Catholic 
Diocese of Pittsburgh is one of the honorary 
chairmen of the local FEPC group, and the 
rector of the Catholic cathedral is an officer of 
the Civic Unity Council. Catholic leadership 
and participation is fairly prominent in such 
activities as the Allegheny County Race Rela. 
tons Committee, the Interracial Action Coun. 
cil, the Urban League, and in the recent race 
relations survey conducted by the staff from 
Fisk University. Catholic institutions, particu. 
larly in the heavily Negro-populated Hill Dis 
trict, administer to the needy in their areas 
without distinction as to race. Duquesne Uni- 
versity has from the day of its opening accepted 
Negro students; and Negro athletes are by no 
means newcomers to its teams. 

But sore spots can also be enumerated. Cath- 
olic controlled hospitals, no less than others, 
have not yet seen fit to include Negro girls 
among their nurse trainees or staffs. Some 
Catholic charitable institutions, although os 
tensibly mot barring Negroes, nevertheless 
do not serve them. Some labor unions, largely 
Catholic in membership, still restrain the 
Negro craftsman. Negroes are also conscious 
of the fact that, in those areas where there 
has been the most tension—the Warring- 
ton Playgrounds, swimming at Highland Park 
pool, opposition to Negro occupancy of 
government housing projects—the “opposi- 
tion” contained a high percentage of Catholics 
and in certain instances a few of the less re- 
sponsible Catholic leaders, including members 
of the clergy, have given open support to this 
opposition. 

While it would be possible to enumerate 
further instances both of contributions by Cath- 
olics to inter-racial understanding, and of fric- 
tion in which Catholics were participants, such 
a method still is always dependent upon further 
analysis and cannot be used simply to add up 
the positive and negative factors and to strike a 
balance. Perhaps sufficient has been presented, 
however, to indicate the principal features of 
Catholic and Negro relationships in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 











Official diocesan policies of the Church are 






> dope favorable and encouraging, and have been 
‘ ultful, srongl implemented by activities of many of 
ve fac © the ergy and prominent lay persons. 

yor af Nevertheless, there would seem to be some 
sly led of an institutional character, in that doors 







‘S @> © ce not always open to equal employment and 
Civic benefits for Negroes. While this is true of the 
of bis Tider charitable institutions, hospitals and labor 
»pialar ynions, it must be admitted that newer forces 





on this level, including the reorganized Associa- 










tholic tion of Catholic Trade Unionists, give reason to 
10F ary hope for further extensions of official policies 
d the and doctrine. 

~~ of Lastly, it cannot be denied that there have 
rship Hf icen instances of actual friction of the level of 
such mass contact, and while the religious element 
Rela- was only coincidental to the social and eco- 
— nomic bases of friction, the very fact that the 





Catholic population is concentrated in the areas 
in which friction is most likely to arise cannot 
but help to bring forth the religious angle. 
Happily none of these instances have been as 
serious here as in other cities. 

These, then, are some of the most striking 
aspects of the Pittsburgh situation. It is, on 
the whole, a good situation. But it is not what 
it could be, or should be. What can be done? 

* In the first place, as the very writing of this 
article has brought out, there has not been suf- 
ficient exchange of information and viewpoints 
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this epoch making action. Although a border 
state, Missouri in its thinking on the racial 
question is far more part of the South than 
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between Catholics and Negroes, as groups, and 
on a level adequate to stimulation of further 
exchange, and action. When incidents hap- 
pened, the information garnered by either group 
was not communicated to the other and views, 
possibly mistaken, were permitted to solidify. It 
is felt, therefore, that a first step could well be 
the continuance and extension of contacts re- 
sulting from the writing of this article, for the 
purpose of having available a medium, in- 
formal, to be sure, but nevertheless useful, of 
checking information and viewpoints. 

In this connection, mention should be made 

of the work of the Pittsburgh Catholic, official 
organ of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, which has 
consistently opened its pages to matters of race 
relations. During the recent campaign to in- 
duce department stores in Pittsburgh to em- 
ploy Negro sales persons, it was the only news- 
paper, in addition to the Negro-owned Courier, 
to support editorially the cause of the Negroes. 
It has likewise always given encouragement to 
those Catholic movements which included in 
their aims the furtherance of social justice for 
N ‘ 
* The Pittsburgh situation, it may be conclud- 
ed, is a hopeful one. While there are sore spots, 
there are at the same time strong efforts being 
made by individuals and groups to vitalize Cath- 
olic doctrine, and the future should see an ex- 
tension of these. 





the North. 


Needless to say there were many 
headshakings and prophecies of “there will be 


trouble” when the University authorities took 
this courageous action. Today there are over 
250 Negro men and women studying at the 
University and there has been no trouble. 

Today, nearly three years later, the Catholic 
high schools and the University in St. Louis 
are the only truly interracial educational in- 
stitutions in the entire state of Missouri. Neither 
Washington University, Stephens nor other 
private institutions have followed the Catholic 
lead. Public schools are prevented from doing 
so by state law. 

This action of integration is typical of Cath- 
olicism in the metropolitan area of St. Louis. 
The Catholic church, here as elsewhere, moves 
slowly but never takes a position which it will 
abandon later. 

To achieve this pattern of integration there 
are at present five distinct Catholic organiza- 
tions discussing and acting on this problem. 
First in importance is the Clergy Conference for 
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Negro Welfare, a group of twenty-seven priests 
meeting once a month at a mid-town hotel to 
discuss their problems. Of course, even the 
hotel had to be chosen carefully as one that 
would admit Negroes to their dining room. A 
second professional group is that of the Sisters 
Conference on Negro Welfare. If you were to 
attend one of their meetings you might be chat- 
ting with a Helper of the Holy Souls involved 
in settlement work, or a Sister of St. Mary, con- 
ducting a 179-bed hospital, or a Sister of St. 
Joseph, educating over 200 high school stu- 
dents. In addition to these two professional 
groups four lay interracial councils meet at 
least once a month. Among them are St. 
Malachy’s men’s group; the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council under the direction of the Rev. 
Aloysius Wilmes; the Social Order Interracial 
Council and the St. Louis University School 
of Social Work Council, both under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Joseph F. Cantillon, S.J. 

If you were to come to St. Louis on a Surrday, 
you would be agreeably surprised at the mem- 
bers of the race attending Mass in all sections 
of such fashionable churches as The Cathedral 
on Lindell Boulevard, St. Peter’s in Kirkwood, 
and St. Ann’s in Normandy. Every Catholic 
church in St. Louis by its very constitution must 
and does welcome both white and Negro. Some 
of the older churches have become almost en- 
tirely Negro because of their situation in the 
Negro sections. Among these are Our Lady of 
the Visitation, St. Elizabeth’s, St. Malachy’s 
and St. Nicholas. 

Many other factors in the steady progress 
of Negro Catholics might be enumerated. One 
of the unusual developments in St. Louis is the 
South Kinloch Retreat House, where during the 
late spring and summer closed retreats are con- 
ducted by members of the Society of Jesus for 


any and all interested colored groups. ‘Ther, 
are the eighty student nurses now studying a 
St. Mary’s Infirmary. There are the six mis 
sion settlements conducted by the twenty Help. 
ers of the Holy Souls. There is the promise of g 
new and greater day nursery for the childrep 
of working mothers under the auspices {, Se 
Malachy’s Church. 


Culturally, the Annual Musical Festival of 
St. Malachy, the singing of Mr. Arthur Burg. 
ette, the organ work of Mr. Adrian Johnson at 
the College Church, and the fine choral em 
semble of St. Benedict's choir all form a part of 
the overall picture. 

In St. Louis, the organization for school 
sports on the elementary and secondary level is 
called the Municipal League. For some years, 
the parochial schools, 200 strong, formed 50 
percent of this “Muny’, League. Late in March, 
1947, St. Louisans, a sport-conscious crowd 
read with amazement in their morning paper 
that all Catholic schools had withdrawn from 
the “Muny” the night before. The City League 
had refused to withdraw its “Jim Crowism” 
and the Catholic authorities, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Lloyd Sullivan, saw no other 
course except to withdraw and form their own 
schedules, . etc. 


One out of every eight St. Louisans is a 


Negro. Diocesan figures are not up to date on 
the number of Catholic Negroes because the 
growing tide of conversions makes the figures 
of 1944 completely out-dated. Suffice it to say 
that many thinking Negroes, both among the 
poor and the wealthy, both among the unlet- 
tered and the scholarly, are discovering that 
Catholicism sincerely means it when she says 
“integration is the only Christlike and accept- 
able pattern.” 
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O the readers of the essays included in 
Tt roundtable two things stand out: 
|, the demands of justice in Negro and 
white relations by many Catholics are still in- 
adequately met, but if.the past decade in official 
action is an augur for the future, Catholic 
dioceses will be ready to apply the moral teach- 
ing of the Church and to stand for Christian 
principles; (2) im every instance where the 
ranking ecclesiastical authority of any diocese 
speaks out against discrimination and points out 
the significance of the moral law as applied to 
race relations, Catholics under his jurisdiction 
listen and act in accordance with his mandate. 
For the last fifty years Catholic laymen and 
priests have been drawn to the study of the 
Catholic Church’s doctrine on social and eco- 
nomic questions. Pope Leo XIII asserted 
most clearly the right and duty of the Church 
to lay down the moral law about these ques- 
fons 

We welcome whatever signs show that the 
Catholic Church is conforming to its best tradi- 
tions. Catholics themselves would be the first to 
admit that they have absorbed most, if not all, 
the virus of racial prejudice so prevalent in a 
predominantly non-Catholic but Christian 
United States. 

The practice of denying equality of oppor- 
tunity to Negro citizens, conflicts with Chris- 
tian belief in the unity of the human race. It 
also runs counter to the Christian doctrine that 
all men are born possessing equal natural 
rights. The basic problems, of course, is that 
too many whites, Catholics and non-Catholic 
alike, continue to think of the Negro as a 
sub-human species. This is true in almost 
every section of the United States. A strik- 
ing example of this fact is the recent lynch- 


ing tragedy in Greenville, South Carolina. We 
think it safe to say that not a single one of the 
twenty-eight defendants indicted of the crime 
thought for once that Willie Earle would have 
escaped the conviction of murder through the 
normal workings of the courts. But, these white 
men-—-Protestant or Catholic—felt it undigni- 
fied to take the matter through the courts. In 
fact, the rules of the game do not apply to 
Negroes. They would handle the alleged crime 
and criminal the way one handles the case of a 
mad dog. 

The discovery of social justice by Catholics 
through their interracial Council, now in its 
thirteenth year, is not new. It has been in the 
books from the beginning of Christianity itself, 
having been lost in the turmoil of things. 

Genuine Catholic doctrine makes for real 
equality. The impact of this doctrine on the 
minds of practicing Catholics should result in 
the elimination of racial prejudice. The growth 
of the Catholic interracial movement in the 
United States is part and parcel of the real 
Catholic revival in many parts of the world 
manifesting itself in the social order. The in- 
dividualistic Catholicism of the previous cen- 
turies is being replaced by a social-minded 
Catholicism. Pope Leo XIII, with his great en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum gave an impetus to 
this development. Pius XI highlighted these 
basic issues with his impressive series of encycli- 
cals on the social and economic order of the 
day. Pius XII, the present Holy Father, con- 
tinues marvelously in this tradition. The latter 
became the first Pope to call special attention to 
the problems of the Negro in the United States. 

The Catholic Church, like every other group 
today, is grappling with the problems of race 
relations. How to make the influence of the 
best minds predominate over the inertia of the 
broad masses of citizens is the problem. As of 
this moment, the Catholic Church in America 
is conscious of its responsibility for positive and 
vigorous Catholic social action in this field. Yet, 
there is tremendous gap between the forward 
position of the hierarchy and the lagging steps 
of the lay apostolate. We end with the words 
of Pius XII, “If at this moment we raise our 
voice, it is not to discourage the many men of 
aggod will who have already set to work nor to 
belittle what has already been attained, but it 
is only through a desire to contribute, as far as 
in us lies, to an improvement of present condi- 
tions.””* 


* From the Text of Address by Pope Pius XII re- 
viewing state of the world, Vatican City, Jur- 2, 1947. 
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Akron 4, Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 


199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany 5, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 


122 Second Street 
Edward Kennell, Exec. S°c’y 
Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

1100 West 14th Street 
William B. Harper, Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Baltimore 17, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 

A. J. Allen, Jr., Exec. Sec’y 


Boston 20, Massachu 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ‘GREATER 
BOSTON 


22 Whittier Street 
ohn Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Sec'y 


Buffalo 4, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton 4, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN —ay yl 
819 Liberty Avenue, 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sbec'y 


Chicago 16, IMlinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 


312 West 9th Street 
Joseph Hall, Exec. Sec'y 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 oar. Avenue 
Arnold B. alker 
Exec. Sec'y 


Columbus 3, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 Nerth Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec'y 


Dayton 6, Ohio 
DAYTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1552 N. Euclid Avenue 


Denver 2, Colorado 
DENVER URBAN LEACUE 
314 Fourteenth Street 
W. Miller Barbour, Exec. Bec’y 


Detroit 1, Michiga 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 
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Elizabeth 4, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
1009 E. Grand Street 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Englewood, New Jersey 
NGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
Zo N. Van Brunt &t. 
Mrs. Marion Forrester, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Flint 3, Mich 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
412 CIO Bidg. 
Charles Eason, Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Robert E. ilkerson, 

Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Lg 
PORT W ORTH "URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Garland M. Garvin 
bxec. Sec y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 Broadway, Suite 5 
Joseph C. Chapman, Exec. Sec’y 


Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS oesan 
LEAGUE and — 
COMMUNI1Y ASS'N 

554 Henry Street, N. E. 
Paul I. Phillips, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 
oo. ee OF KANSAS 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webeter, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, 
LINCOLN. URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec'y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
W. H. Bass, Jr., Exec. Bec'y 


Los Angeles 11, Califosnia 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
LOS ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covingtn, 
Exec. Director 


Louisville 2. Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Charles T. Steele, Exec. Sec'y 


Marion, Indian 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
415 W. 10th Street 
Thomas E. Ross, Exec. Sec’y 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec'y 


URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTH 
NELSON C. JACKSON, D 














RIAFFILIATES 


Mem — Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
ay A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec'y 


Miami 36, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Seccnd Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Gec’y 


Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
waves URBAN LEAGUE 
and W. Vine Ste. 
Williaa v. ona Exec. Sec'y 


Min 1, innesota 
MIN SiPOLIS. URBAN LEAGUE 

202-3-4 mes Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th 8t 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec'y 


New Brunswick, N 
NEW BEUNGWICK URBAN 
LEAGUE 


122 New Street 
Liewellyn K. Shivery. 
Exec. Sec'y 


New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Alvin H. Jones, Exec. Sec’y 


New York 30, N. 
URBAN ieAGUE’ OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 8t. 


Queens Branch, 107-42 New York 
Bivd., Jamaica, L. L 


Newark 3, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
OKLAHOMA CITY URBAN 
LEAGUE 


300 N. Stiles Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson 
'y 


Onabe. 10, Nebraska 
AHA URBAN LEAGUE 

Onis Lake Street 

M. Leo Bohanon 


Exec. Sec'y 
Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania 
AEM NG ABSOCIATION 
1434 Lom Street 


bard 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 
Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1336 E. Jefferson Street 
Pittebu 19, Popnamsvente 
URBAN LEAGUE O 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec'y 








Portland 4, Oregon 
PORTLAND bared LEAGUE 
6 8. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin ©. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


Providence 3, 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster 8t.. Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
ec. Sec'y 


Richmond 20, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec'y 


St. Louis 35, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 8T. LOUIS 


3017 Delmar Boulevard 
Jchn T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


st poss 1, Minnesota 

8ST. am URBAN LEAGUE 
208 etropolitan Bank Bidg. 
8. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec’y 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 
on FRANCISCO URBAN 


oe Market St.. Room 202 
Seaton W. Manning, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Seattle 4, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 


Suite 308, Ma Bidg.. 

First Ave. — - 
Washington Street 

N. P. Doteon, Jr., Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec'y 


fom field 9, Massachusetts 
UNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 


Alexander B. Mapp 
Exec. Sec'y 


Tampa 2, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
James 8. Hadley, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Warren, Ohio 
ef UVEBAN LEAGUE 
ark Avenue 
} oh... A. Parham. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Washington 1, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
547 Florida Ave., N. W. 
Charlies ©. Beckett, Exec. Sec’y 


White Plains, New Y 
WHITE PLAINS UEBAN 
LEA , = 


6 Depot Pi 
Mise Berths L Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec'y 








ION 250 Auburn Ave., N. E., Rm. 602, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
SE L. EDWARDS, Asst. Director , 








Urban League Cag G 


$450,000 Asked of the Nation te 


one of the severest winters in the big city’s 
history. With  it—out-blossoming the 
pretty flowers and trees in Central Park—came 
a cluster of national fund-raising campaigns 
Appeals for money sprouted like new leaves. 
waving banners, slogans, buttons, coin-boxes—a 
rustle of stimuli seeking goals, one singly. as 

high as $75,000,000. 
eas 0 Ges, Mite ‘Late in March, the comparatively smalj 
Urban League Service Fund Campaign $450,000 Urban League Service Fund cam- 
. paign, on behalf of the National and the Ur. 
ban League of Greater New York. pushed long- 
stemmed from the cluster—carrying the mag- 
nificent weight of 36 years of distinctive service 
to America’s people. With effective ground- 
work laid by the Fund’s New York headquar- 
ters uptown the campaign gained momentum 

from the start. 

Henry R. Luce, editor of Time, Life ‘and 
Fortune, accepting active chairmanship of the 
drive, opened it with a meeting of campaign 
workers at his Waldorf-Astoria Hotel apart- 
ment. In quick succession announcements were 
made of the all-inclusive supporting corps—a 
remarkable assemblage of American citizens. 
Vice-Chairmen of the Campaign Committee 
are Lloyd K. Garrison, the new National 
Urban League President, and Dr. William 
. Kilpatrick, President of the Urban League 
Winthrop Rockefeller (left) Chairman, of Greater New York, with Henry Bruere, 


) ; ivision, enry Bruere, . - . J 
mone Sd a eee President of the Bowery Savings Bank of New 


Model 1947 limped into New York after 


Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune (left) and At the opening meeting of the campaign, David Sarnoff (left), President, Radu 
Benjamin C. Ribman, Chairman of the tion of America, and Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, National Ur 
Fund’s Brooklyn Division. discuss the League's work and campaign aims. 
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am Gets Under Way 


ca from interracial Friction 


York City, as Treasurer. Committee member- 
sip and campaign sponsorship mix industry, 
labor, government, religion, social work, big 
and small business, with such names on their 
jjsts as Mary McLeod Bethune, President, Na- 
ional Council of Negro Women; David Sar- 
soft, President, Radio Corporation of America : 
, A. Austin, President, Antillean Holding Com- Frank Schiffman (left), New York theatre 
pany, Inc. ; Chester Bowles, former OPA Ad- owner and operator, i shown with Daniel L 
ministrator; William Green, President of A. F. Burrows, eee > ell — puna 

{ L.; Philip Murray, President of C.LO.: > els 
James V. Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy; 
United States Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon : 
C. C. Spaulding, President, North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ; Henry Mon 
ky, President, B’nai B’rith, and the Rt. Rev- 
eend Charles K. Gilbert, Bishop, Episcopal 
Diocese of New York. 

Young Winthrop Rockefeller, newly returned 
from war service and to the National Urban 
League Executive Board, selected as head of 
the special corporations division echoed the 
‘Jose personal interests of the campaigners when 
he accepted his role: “I welcome,” he said, 
“the opportunity of helping the Urban League 
Campaign because of my personal knowledge 
f the needs and of the League’s effectiveness in 
developing economic opportunities for Negroes 
and improving interracial relations.” : 

Uptown Manhattan and Brooklyn organized Mrs. Mollie Moon (left), President, Nationa! 
special divisions under Daniel L. Burrows, New Urban Leagus Galld, and Mes. Bory Easton, 


; “ ° , . c . Corresponding Secretary, add the weight of 
York City businessman, and Benjamin C. Rib- their organization to the Campaign 
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fs officers pictured at the opening meeting are (left to right) Lloyd K. Garrison, Vice Chairman; Henry R. Luce, 
i Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Vice Chairman; Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, National Urban League, and 
Edward S. Lewis, Executive Director, Urban League of Greater New York. 
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man, Brooklyn 
lawyer. In addi- 
tion to Campaign 
committeemen and 
sponsors, 175 New 
York and Brook- 
lyn housewives, 
business and pro- 
fessional men and 
women, and labor 
leaders give help 
where they can, 
from clerical assis- 
tance to promot- 
ing Campaign din- 


Adding its siz- 
able bit to Cam- 
paign efforts, the 
National Urban 
League Guild, geared already to raising funds 
for the movement, shifted its stance for a speedy, 
hard run. Mrs. Mollie Moon, New York social 
worker, holds the helm of this inspired interra- 
cial voluntary group—students, professional 
workers and businessmen and women, trade 
unionists, et al—which was organized in 1942: 

Swinging strongly behind the Campaign are 
the Negro and white press—particularly the 
Negro press which proclaimed May 25-31 as 
“Urban League Week.” The Chicago Defender 
has set up special advertisements for newspa- 
pers, with the Negro Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation giving full support in their distribu- 
tion. 

In a nationwide broadcast over the National 
Broadcasting Company network, Henry Luce’s 
appeal on April 14 for America’s support of the 
Urban League’s $450,000 goal, was made 
thirty-six years, four days, from April 10, 1911, 


New York Parole Commissioner Samuel ]. Battle (left) and Frank 
ners. Schiffman have been honored publicly for bettering interracial rela- 
tions, and for their active interest in the Urban League program. 
The Commissioner is pictured as he receives congratulations from 
Col. Leopold Philip, President, New York’s Uptown Chamber oj 
Commerce. William R. Hudgins, Empire City Businessman, looks on 


the date the Na 
tional Urbay 
League hired i 
first full-time @ 
ecutive, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, » 
$100 per month 
with a three-month 
contract. Th 
League had Ie 
than $275 in & 
treasury. The of 
ganization hag 
come a long 

Mr. Luce vas a 
to say “to hup 
dreds of thousands 
of Negroes, the 
work of the League 
and its friends 
means just that little better chance for 
difference in a man’s life. To hundreds of 
American cities and towns, the work of the 
Urban League means just that little smaller 
chance of bitterness and resentment which can 
poison the spirit—and the prosperity—of your 
city and town.” “The Urban League” con 
tinued Mr. Luce, “needs the help—of many 
thoughtful and patriotic citizens. This is an 
organization which has been examined by 
perts in the field of social welfare. Its more 
than 400 trained staff members throughout the 
country do their work with skill, wisdom, and 
balanced judgment. Theirs has been called the 
‘sanest job of its kind.’ For these reasons, I am 
glad, on behalf of the committee to urge great- 
er interest in this program from all those true 
citizens of this republic who will work and pay 
for the American Dream, so that our promise 
as a democracy may be fulfilled.” 


AFL, CIO Trade Union Appeal 


ANY years ago, the National Urban 

League began a reverberating refrain 

in the ears of Negro workers: “You 
must,” it advised, “organize to demand, with 
other workers, a new deal for labor... .” In 
the beginning this was a plea to labor, too. In 
the beginning this was also a defiant stand 
against astonishingly numerous segments of 
American life hostile to the organized labor 
movement, 

Today it means that the Urban League’s 
persistent. historical stand in the interest of 
Negro workers and organized labor immedi- 
ately attracts the active support of the coun- 
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try’s two great international unions in its 1947 
appeal for $450,000 to carry on its program. 
Both William Green of the A. F. L. and 
Philip Murray of the CIO have accepted hon- 
orary chairmanships of the Urban Leaguc’s 
1947 Trade Union Appeal, with sponsoring 
committees drawn from the top leadership of 
their respective organizations. In the CIO, 
Jacob S. Potofsky, President, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and Willard 5 
Townsend, President, United Transport Service 
Employees of America, have accepted co-chair- 
manship of the CIO Sponsoring Committee 
The A. F. of L. co-chairmen are Charles S 
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Zimmerman, _ Vice-President, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and Thomas 
G. Young, Secretary, Local 32-B, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union. 

All labor has recognized the work of the 
Urban League’s national and local staff—of its 
56 affiliates—in working during 1946 alone 
with 3,028 national and local unions in helping 
to create employment opportunities for Negroes ; 
to develop harmonious race relations in indus- 
try, and to resulve problems of interracial ten- 
sion in industrial areas. 

An Urban League official said twelve years 
ago, “We have learned from an experience of 
twenty-five years, that Negro and white labor 
are fighting for a cause basically alike in all re- 
spects for both... .” In its vigorous support of 
the Urban League’s appeal for funds labor 


William Green . : 
continues to share in a laudable crusade. 


Willard S. Townsend Jacob S. Potofsky Charles S. Zimmerman Thomas G. Toung 
CAMPAIGN FIRST 


Arnold Walker, Executive Secretary of the rent Urban League Service Fund drive. The 
Urban League of Cleveland, was the first local staff of the National Office also sets a record 
Executive to make a contribution to the cur- with cash and pledges close to $600. 


PLEASE DETACH AND SEND WITH CONTRIBUTION 


| NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y 
Cilelsea 3-1838 Date 


I hereby contribute $ to the 1947 Campaign of the National Urban League 


["] Contribution herewith ["] Payable on 
Name 
Address iments 
Zone State 
Make checks or postal order payable and forward to: .« 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y 
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WITH THE URBAN LEAGUES fn 


HOW MUCH MONEY IS ONE MILLION \ joint committee of citizens and of th under 
DOLLARS? Board are at work on the Project. Land | ; a Th 


—— - ‘ . ents _— . } 

It can be positively not enough. When it ents neon a “unde 
is practically all that Urban League affiliates Chienee: — Shunt: and ‘Gteedfiters Wein usly 
in 56 American communities have to spend in persuaded to let down its bars against Nee sory 
one year “for improving the living and working bership in the area merit 
conditions of Negroes, and for bringing about a Cleveland School for clerk-carrier postal ion. 
greater cooperation and better understanding ation (civil service) organized and conducted review 
between whites and Negroes,” you can be fair- 

“ttt =r a 3 tended 
ly certain it is not enough. How much it is ed iii ot Ride Bee 7 An 
depends on how well it is spam. Reports from secure 400 units of temporary housing to leve a. 
47 Urban Leagues (out of 56) for 1946 show Ridin dab 0b qemnmn tests te « ished 
that returns from the million-dollar expenditure . ject. 


shape up something like this : Detroit : Negro girls placed as telephone operators 
with Michigan Bell Telephone Company: Negro “Sl 


cadet clerks placed with municipal Wate: Suppl omil 


Urban League headquarters Sixty pers 1 he Ww! 


years 
sone: 


48,221 persons interviewed and referred to jobs 

25,701 jcb placements made 

17,336 veterans given special guidance, counselling 
and placement service 


Commission. Scholarship assistance given to sve; Exect 


students . the N 


3,028 individual contacts made with AFL, CIO Englewood Established a credit union marking in 
and Independent labor unions—gencrally the first time in the nation that the membership ew 
on the question of complete integration of 


of a social agency made use of the credit unions ‘ 
ohia. 
pian 


Negroes into the unions 
Flint: Aided in the placement of more Negro 


individual contacts made with management, ton f 
including such firms as Nash Kelvinator, teachers to the City’s staff, and Negro social ca the 
Goodrich Rubber, Standard Oil, Northwest workers to the Family Service Agency Euro} 
Airlines, United States Steel and Metro- Kansas City Intervened with management to save 

jobs for Negro workers in two business firms, one 


politan Life . 
125,407 children served in recreation and club pro- which threatened wholesale dismissal 
grams Los Angeles Placed Negro motormen and bu 
18,420 persons given individual guidance and coun 
selling 
28,175 persons reached through personal and family 


services®* 


drivers with Los Angeles Transit Lines and Negro 
Management Aide with Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Housing Authority 
Louisville : Placed Negroes in Examining Board A 
for City Civil Service Commission; secured return D’ 
Getting down to specifics, here are a few of 4 Negro carpenters who had been replaced —_ 


highlights from local Urban Leagues : by whites on housing project jobs flon, 
Albany : Secured free bus service for anderprivi Pittsburgh Seven Negro girls placed as clerks 


leged children of the South End Community 
Atlanta: Held four interracial conferences with 
Officials of the Veterans Administration relative 
to the employment of Negroes and the establish 
ment of Guidance Center at Atlanta University 
Boston : Placed 60 to 75 Negroes with New Eng 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company; and 
Negro clerical workers with local insurance com- 
panies. 
Buffalo : Helped to form a Negro taxicab cor- 
poration with capitalization of more than $150,000 ause 
ala — ? A ney A a *It is interesting to note that the 1917-18 Annual The 
eport of the National Urban League carried the fol with 
Shand ta _¢ ‘ lowing statement : “Special mention should be made 
nd for copy of National Urban League 1946 An- of the 234 girls who are employed as checkers, clerks, on gi 


nual Report for more complete review of Urban League stenographers and stock girls in Pittsburgh department and . 
activities. stores through the Urban League’s efforts.” 
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in downtown department stores.* nour 

Portland Portland's largest daily newspaper, The up to 
Oregonian, agreed to discontinue racial identifica- Conc 
tion in reporting news about Negroes 10 ha 

Providence Succeeded in obtaining full employ We a 
ment and training opportunities for Negro nurses to fill 
in local hospitals; six colored nurses at work Our 
at end of 1946 

St. Paul: Secured acceptance of Negroes into 
Pressmen’s Union, AFL; Office Machine Repair 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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One Man—Two Successes 


OHN CASWELL SMITH, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Urban League of Greater Boston, 
writes of his experiences as a teacher in the 
Hudson Labor School in an article “Each Man 
js An Island,” which appears in the current 

sue of Common Ground. Last May (1946 
inder “Smitty’s” name there appeared an article 
in The Family—journal of Social Casework on 
“understanding the Negro Client.” Simultane- 
usly the Atlantic Monthly published his short 
sory “Fighter”—which because of its artistry, 
merited inclusion in the 1945 O. Henry Collec- 
io. In addition, “Smitty” is a regular book 
reviewer for Atlantic Monthly. On one occasion 
he wrote a poem for the newspaper PM. 

And, of course, as is the case with many 
young Negro writers, his stories were first pub- 
ished in Opportunrry Magazine. During the 
vars 1937 and 1938 he contributed short 
tories, articles and book reviews. 

“Smitty's” profession is social work. Before 
oming to the Urban League as the Boston 
Executive in 1932, he was boys’ worker with 
the Northampton, Massachusetts, YMCA, dean 
{ men at Virginia State College, and head- 
worker at the Wharton Settlement in Philadel- 
ghia. He was on leave from his work in Bos- 
ton for three years—1942-1945—to work with 
the American Red Cross in England and 
Europe. His earlier association with the League 


was as an Urban League Fellow at the New 
York School of Social Work. 

Writing has been an avocation for “Smitty” 
but his blending of avocation with profession is 
gradually gaining for him commendable recog- 
nition in both 


Bridge Laborer Pouring Concrete 


By JOHN MAHER MURPHY 


Al is so long. The concrete-mixer turns 
as slowly, as implacably, as sun 
s mortised in the night-nailed western heaven 
llong loose planks the wheelbarrows are driven 
hour on steady hour, one by one, 
up to the ceaseless maw that chews and churns 
Concrete is milk to feed a growing road, 
(0 harden into white untiring muscle. 
We are the newer herdsmen, we who hustle 
to fill each gaping interstice of steel. 
Our copper backs are flooded roadbeds flawed 
by friction of the day-sky’s molten wheel. 


Lord, let not seal of summer on our eyes 

cause stricken sense to drowse, to play the clown 
The river flows beneath us all day long 

with autumn music. Spitted here, like flies 

on girdered tanglefoot, we hear its song, 

and ache to run, to cleave blue air, to drown 


in waters like long-silenced lullabies 

or streams that chuckled by a childhood town 

These sparks that ugzag through the mind must 
go: 

Remember, brain, that this is here and now, 

and others are the masters of the show. 

With little coins they buy the burning brou 


Think how, in evening arbors, coolness spurts 

from grape cloudclusters. Soon the maw will 
close, 

and we will pull around us gamey shirts 

and trudge the homeward way in ragged rows. 

We're lucky to be working, I suppose, 

and what we build endures and it is strong. 

My, but it’s hot! I wonder when I hear 

the fat men curse that wages are too dear 

how long their day can last, how long, how 
long. 





A television set is more than a source of entertainment 

for Georg Olden. It “sparks” new ideas for his creation 

transmitted over the wave-lengths. Young Olden is 

shown in his Bronx, N. Y., home. One of his abstract 
paintings is to his left 


Vide 
This is the first in a series of “Unusual Occy. 


pations” which will appear regularly in subse. 
quent issues of Opportuntry Magazin: 


66 EORG OLDEN has one of the 
G most fertile imaginations in telev- 
sion today,” according to Paul Bel. 
anger, a director of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, where the young Negro works in the 
new, highly complicated and exacting “video”* 
field. Matching this imagination are Olden’s 
skills—including the whole range of commer- 
cial art techniques: lettering, illustrations, car- 
tooning, film animation, layout, map drawing, 
industrial design, and even abstract painting- 
which he must put to split-second use. 

In the frantic activity behind television pre- 
sentation there are only a few hours to spare. 
Teletyped news must be illustrated for visual 
presentation by the scheduled time of the news 
commentator’s broadcast several hours later, 
The visual for the one program may include @ 
drawing of relief maps of Europe and the Mid 


* Video is a pioneer industry—with only nine operat 
ing stations, 29 grants and 41 applications pending FCO 
action. Only 29 television relay stations are licensed 
and cperating 
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Veteran 


dle East, humorous cartooning of an incident, 
and a description of America’s wage and price 
economy. A telephoned idea of a commercial 
must be planned, created and ready for use 
within three hours. Visual for dramatic, variety 
and other types of shows may need high speed 
execution. The video artist must have ideas— 
qumerous and different—the ability to portray 
them with accurate rapidity, and a dependable 
knowledge of materials at his disposal. 

Young Olden’s academic background and ex- 
perience admirably fits him for the many, high- 
ycomplex and varied assignments he has to 
fll in the CBS Television Studios. He is 


quipped psychologically because he shrugged 
ff earlier discouragements and held fast to his 
desire to excel in art. Interested in art from his 


kindergarten days, his first teacher, after look- 
ing at his drawing of an ecight-legged cat, told 
him “You'll never be an artist at the rate you’re 
going.” In high school in Washington, D. C., 
he received an “F” grade for his course in third 
year art. 

At sixteen, however, he became Art Director 
of Flash, weekly newspicture magazine, form- 
erly published in Washington. This job gave 
young Olden an opportunity to draw cartoons, 
assist in layout, creative page designs, and fill- 
ing other visual requirements of a magazine. 
His work with Flash won national acclaim. 
But his art teacher in Washington’s Dunbar 
High School shook his head in dismay over 
Olden’s continued failure to apply himself to 
his formal classroom work. He left Wash- 
ington after high school to go to Virginia State 
College where he majored in fine arts. He be- 
came busy free-lancing with various magazines 
but did not receive the full encouragement of 
his art instructor, Amaza Meredith, until she 
realized her pupil had set his sights on the “big- 
time” magazines. Then she went out of her 
way to bring his abilities into full fruition. In 
1940 he was commissioned by former Secretary 
of the Interior.Harold L. Ickes to execute a 





The range of art techniques used by Georg Olden is 
shown on these two pages. The line drawing to the far 
left is one of the artist’s earlier cartoons published in 
“The New Torker.” His work goes beyond commercial 
art. Many of his relief maps, charts, etc., used on news- 
casts and other types of presentation are animated by 
means of black paper slip-sheeted from behind a series 
of drawings on silk screens 





series of gasoline conservation posters. This was 
the young artist’s most significant assignment 
up to that time. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, he was ap- 

pointed a graphic designer attached to the new- 
ly formed, highly secret Office of Strategic 
Services, directed by General (Wild Bill) Don- 
ovan, where his Pres- 
entation Chief was 
Hu Barton. He 
worked with Jo Miel- 
ziner, Broadway 
scenic designer ; John 
Cosgrave, Fortune 
Magazine cover de- 
signer; Will Burton, 
Art Director for For- 
tune ; Eero Saarinen, 
world-famous archi- 
tect: Sam Berman, 
internationally-known 
caricaturist; Oliver 
Lundquist and Donal 
McLauglin,  indus- 
trial designers; and 
William Arthur 
Smith, illustrator for 
Cosmopolitan Maga- 
gine. 


What greater op- 
would 
Georg Olden want 
than to be associated 
with the men of the 
caliber he found in 
the Office of Strategic 
Services! In the first 
place, he never want- 
ed to specialize in 
any particular branch 
of art. He had a 
burning desire to be 
well-rounded, capa- 
ble of attacking any 
kind of presentation 
problem. [n the un- 
usual, challenging situation he found in OSS, he 
was able to acquire a full working knowledge of 
each of his co-workers’ specialties. The bustling 
creative environment of General Donovan's 
office produced a new Georg Olden. He be- 
came armed with confidence and mature 
skills. 

He used his time after long office hours to 
create cartoons for Esquire Magazine, and he 
sold others to the New Yorker. With the end of 
the war in sight and the formation of the United 


portunity 


not without comments from 
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An abstract artist becomes a critic. Mrs. Courtnaye Olden, 
one of the famed Brandford Models, practices her “art” 


background. 


Nations Organization, Olden was “Loaned” to 
the Department of State as an artist assioned to 
the San Francisco United Nations Organization 
Conference where he designed numerous types 
of presentation records, maps, elaborate organ. 
izational charts and sketches of various UNO 
scenes, 
His assignment to 
CBS came when, af. 
ter V-] Day, Colonel 
Lawrence W. Loy. 
man, head of th 
Communications 
Branch of OSS re. 
turned-to his civilian 
status as Vice-Preg. 
dent of CBS 
charge of television 
He asked Hu Bartop 
to send him a map 
who had a full grasp 
of the whole range of 
commercial art tech 
niques. Barton im- 
mediately recom 
mended Olden. 


How well young 
Olden has succeeded 
in his highly-comple: 
and varied assign 
ments at CBS Tee 
vision Studios in th 
Grand Central Tem- 
inal Building, New 
York, can be affirmed 
by the two raises he 
has received in salar 
during the first year 
of his employment 
In the new “video 
field, which the bus- 
est of newspaper men 
described as one ip 
which “its worker 
slow down to a fran- 
tic pace after the 
program goes off the air,” the young Negro 
veteran is a confidential, skilled pioneer. He is 
in at the beginning! 

One of Georg Olden’s real assets is the 
marked interest and enthusiasm with which his 
wife, Courtnaye, follows his work. Mrs. Olden, 
formerly with “Anna Lucasta” and “Lysistrata” 
is now one of the Edward Brandford Models, 
and, with her husband, exemplifies the youth 
of today in its quest for a place in rélatively new 
fields of endeavor. 


but 


her husband, Georg, in the 
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F 1 were asked to provide a slogan to be 
used by American consumer business for 
the next ten years, I should suggest the title 
of Thomas Wolfe’s novel, Look Homeward, 
Angel. At the risk of being completely misun- 
derstood, of being charged with isolationist 
leanings, I declare my opinion, to wit: the 
frontiers of American business lie as much on 
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= the Yazoo as they do on the Yangtse and with 
S i fewer complications to an already overly com- 
Vision plicated and jittery world. 
Beatie Economists and other surveyors of the social 
: i order have long since recognized and bewailed 
the fact that an impressively large segment of 
wan the American public have had to go without 
tech. the productive blessings of American industry. 
it Whom or what you choose to blame for this 
wand condition will depend, 1 guess, on your basic 
economic views or on what newspap-r you read 
During the bitter days of the depression it was 
young popular to contend that the economy had not 
ceded Hi wwer-produced but had under-consumed. What- 
npler ever the reason—-over-production or under- 
a af consumption—there are a lot of Americans for 
Tele. whom the high standard of living is largely a 
: the myth—Americans whom the entrepreneurs 
bmp have failed to reach with the goodies from the 
New horns of plenty. Inability to reach this mass of 
rmec potential buyers is due in part to the appallingly 
eS he low incomes of many within this group. Obvi- 
alan ously, you can’t sell automobiles and other high- 
yes priced gadgets to people with sharecroppers’ in- 
acm. comes. But submarginal incomes are only part 
deo of the picture. The other part lies, I believe, in 
busi inadequate “cultivation” of the potential field. 
—_ The point is, there exist poorly tapped domes- 
aos tic resources which can be profitably exploited 
rkers for the future. The expansion of markets for 
pred the products of America’s consumer industries 





can, with profit, begin at home. 





"No Vanishing American” 
The Negro group in the United States con- 








the stitutes one such important source of actual 
his and potential sales. It is not of course abso- 
len. lutely virgin territory. It cannot be as readily 
ta” defined, nor has it the adventurous appeal of 







els. the “European Market,” the “South American 
uth Market” or the “Asiatic Market.” Neverthe- 
ew less, it is a large and substantial market which 





with assiduous cultivation can pay dividends to 
those who take the time and trouble to develop 
it. Quantitatively, this market consists of near- 


















“A WORD TO THE WISE...” 


@ By SEATON W. MANNING 


ly fourteen million persons, approximately ten 
percent ‘of the total population of the nation. 
The Negro is no vanishing American. Since 
1900 there has been an increase of forty-six per- 
cent in the Negro population as compared to a 
forty-two percent increase in the general popu- 
lation. This increase among Negroes has taken 
place in spite of higher mortality rates than for 
the population as a whole. Immigration has 
not been arf important factor in increasing the 
number of Negroes. Contrastingly, the white 
population received substantial additions to its 
number from other countries during the period 
from 1900 and 1920. The Negro has therefore 
demonstrated a persistent biological fitness for 
survival. He is definitely here to stay. 
Changes in Negro Life Bear Watching 

It is unfortunately true that a great many 
Negroes have been represented in the sub- 
marginal economic groups referred to above. 
Consequently they have net been particularly 
succulent bait for the purveyors of the good life 
as illustrated by the advertiser's art. While they 
have been no less immune than others to the 
billboard psychology and to the desires which 
it is intended to create, they have been largely 
without the means to satisfy those desires. There 
ate, however, certain changes taking place in 
Negro life and manners which bear watching 
amd close analysis by the marketing experts. The 
first and perhaps most important among these 
is the continuous migration of Negroes from 
rural to urban areas and from Southern, to 
Northern, Eastern and Western communities. 
Migration of Negroes out of the rural areas of 
the South is no new phenomenon. It has been 
going on for many years, punctuated by the 
periods of the two great wars. In ordinary times 
this migration goes almost unnoticed except 
that the black belts of the nation’s major cities 
each year grow more and more crowded, The 
wars, especially the last, speeded up the out- 
ward flow of the migrants from the South’s de- 
pressed areas and deposited them by the tens of 
thousands in the industrial centers from coast to 
coast. The factor of migration in itself may be 
important only to sociologists but when it is 
joined with the higher living standards prevail- 
ing in urban and industrialized areas, it should 
assume some significance to the people whose 
job it is to sell things to other people. 

The change from rural to urban living neces- 
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sitates more or less rapid adjustment to the new 
custom. Old habits have had to be discarded 
and new ones adopted. The migrants had, for 
the most part, to come to grips with a mode of 


living which in its barest essentials contained. 


more of the material things than the society to 
which they had been accustomed. While cli- 
mate, poverty, community sanction, or all three, 
permit going barefooted in Mississippi, the 
wearing of shoes is both customary and neces- 
sary in Boston, Chicago or. San Francisco. 
Overalls as an all-occasion garment give way to 
more accepted and formalized dress. There is 
greater use of toilet articles. Even dietary habits 
undergo some change as people are introduced 
to a wide variety of new and hitherto unsam- 
pled foods. In short, the process of urbaniza- 
tion carries with it more extensive use of the 
products—essential and luxury—of industry. 


A second fac- 
tor has to do 
with increased 
earnings among 
Negroes. A sam- 
ple study of 
earnings and 
consumptive 
power made in 
1935-36 by the 
National Re- 
sources Com- 
mittee showed 
that the earn- 
ings of Negroes, 
both in urban 
and rural areas, 
North and 
South, fell be- 
low that of 
whites in com- 
parable groups. 
While some dif- 
ferential still ex- 
ists it is less 
marked on the 
whole than it was ten years ago. Certainly 
the gap between white and Negro wage earn- 
ers in industrialized areas has narrowed 
considerably. This has been the result in 
part of the increasing unionization of Negro 
workers in the industrial centers of the North, 
East and West and the general acceptance in 
those areas of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. Even in the South where wage 
differentials are most prevalent, industrializa- 
tion and unionization has brought about a 
steadily rising level of workers’ incomes. 
Mechanization is gradually making itself felt 
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on the large farms and plantations of the ryra| 
South with the probable result that whil: there 
may be fewer workers, those who remain wij 
enjoy larger earnings. The gradual moy 
toward parity in the wages of Negro \ rkers 
with whites should mean eventually the emer. 
ence of a steady market for consumer goods. — 


Industry Indifferent 


It must be emphasized that the so-called 
Negro market is not a completely untouched 
field waiting with bated anticipation for the 
first salesman to put in an appearance. Negroes 
have bought houses, household furnishings and 
equipment, clothes, automobiles; and continy: 
to do so again as these commodities become 
more readily available. But this process has 
generally been haphazard and without direc. 
tion, marked by considerable apathy and down. 
right _indiffer. 
ence on the 
part of industry 
toward the Ne- 
gro consumer 
With but a few 
exceptions, bug- 
ness concerns 
have taken ne 
positive steps for 
purposeful  de- 
velopment of 
the market. The 
experiences of 
these few ex- 
ceptions are not 
available for 
comment here 
but they mus 
have been suf- 
ficiently worth- 
while in terms 
of appeals di- 
rected _specifi- 
cally to the Ne- 
gro buyer. 





Any efforts to develop the Negro consumer 
market must reckon with the growing race con- 
sciousness of Negroes. This is not the place t 
argue whether this is good or bad. It is suf- 
ficient to note that long experience with second- 
class status in a democracy, which theoretically 
recognizes no differences in men, has served 
develop a group sensitivity to the factors in 
American life which may effect the welfare of 
the group for good or ill. Negroes, particularly 
in urban industrialized centers, are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the problems which con- 
front them and are determined to do somethin: 





























































about them. Evidences of this race conscious- 
ness are to be found in the don’t-buy-where- 
you-can't-work campaigns which have been 
gaged in practically every community with a 
sizable. Negro population. These demonstra- 
tions have been restricted largely to the small 
retail outlets operating in Negro neighborhoods 
but are indications of a grim determination on 
the part of Negroes to make their consumer 
dollars provide avenues for employment. On a 
larger scale Negroes are showing a willingness 
to support those institutions and concerns which 
contribute in any way to the security, stability 
and progress of the group. 

industry Had Better Know Its Race Relations 

| do not know whether American Business is 
today looking for new customers. The chances 
are it can get along handsomely for some time 
to come on the tremendous backlog of orders 
which it has as yet been unable to meet. But 
this situation will not last indefinitely. The time 
will come again when the salesmen of products 
from automobiles to yo-yo’s will have to “beat 





the bushes” in a frantic search for new custom- 
ers. I recommend to their attention the po- 
tentials of the Negro market. As a prelude to 
its development, it must be scientifically studied 
and analyzed. This is no simple job to be ac- 
complished by ‘the back-slapping, honey-drip- 
ping Pollyanna of the selling profession. It re- 
quires for its cultivation and full flowering the 
deft manipulations of those who are completely 
familiar with the background and traditions of 
Negro life—people who fully understand and 
are in sympathy with the problems and aspira- 
tions of Negroes. Above all, business concerns 
interested in the Negro market must be willing 
to make concessions—to convince the Negro 
buyer that they are as interested in the welfare 
of Negroes as they are in other citizens and will 
show this interest in tangible ways. The quid 
pro quo is as good a principle in business as it 
is in international politics. 

The consumer industries of America have a 
wonderful opportunity here at home but they 
had better know their race relations. 
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The following survey initiates a new depart- 
ment in OpporTUNity, which, in subsequent 
issues will deal with the Negro in the semi- 
professional, college, community and amateur 
components of the theater, radio and screen. 

Georce Norrorp, Theatrical Editor 


THE THEATER 


HERE are stirrings on the stage today 

that augur well for the future ofthe 

Negro in the theater. Its degree is not 
measurable and there is no guarantee that it 
will be lasting. The Broadway stage, however, 
is becoming aware of its Negro component and 
is beginning to show its heels to the screen and 
radio in giving it recognition. What is more 
important, it is doing this with a minimum of 
shouting, without depreciation of its income or 
loss of its audience. There have been no revo- 
lutions. New York has lost none of its glitter as 
the theatrical capital of the nation. 

As a matter of fact, through productions-ef 
the past season, such as “Beggar’s Holiday,” 
“Finian’s Rainbow” and “Street Scene,” the 
Broadway stage has acquired new stature. In 
widening its scope to permit the unquali- 
fied acceptance of the Negro *producer, writer 
and performer—not as Negroes but as artists 
the stage has affirmed its position as the Amer- 
ican entertainment and information medium 
most hospitable to democratic ideals and 
progress. 

“Beggar's Holiday,” more than any other 
play of the past season, epitomized this healthy 
trend. Produced by a Negro and white team, 


“Great Come and Get It Day” 





On Stage... 


written by a Negro and white team and cae 
without regard to color, “Holiday” was a mik 
stone on the Broadway stage. Much of th, 
credit for this production must go to Perm 
Watkins. It took him five years to promote 
financial backing for his idea and he must hay 
despaired time and time again, but he neve 
gave up. With his white partner, John R 
Sheppard, Jr., he finally raised the $328,009 
required to bring this modern version of Joh 
Gay’s 18th-century “The Beggar’s Opera,” , 
Broadway. 

Duke Ellington wrote the music and Johr. 
LaTouche the lyrics. The show was cast with 
Alfred Drake doing the male lead and Mildred 
Smith opposite him, The fact that one is whit 
and the other Negro, and that this casting pat. 
tern is followed throughout, will not be soor 
forgotten, especially by the rank and file Broad. 
way producer who saw the Negro performer ir 
a new perspective. That, if nothing else, wil 
be remembered as having been the greatest con 
tribution made by “Beggar’s Holiday.” 

In another hit of this past season, Langstor 
Hughes as lyricist teamed up with Kurt Weil 
to adapt Elmer Rice’s play, “Street Scene,” t 
a musical production. What Mr. Hughes say 
of how he was given the assignment is impor- 
tant: “There was no race angle to it. The 


simply wanted a poet who could give the lyric 


a New York flavor and chose me.” 

Only three Negroes appear in “Street Scene, 
and their roles are minor ones, so Mr. Hughes 
lyrics were written mainly for white artists. Th 


show became a smash hit as soon as it opened 


on Broadway, but of even greater significance 


from “Finian’s Rainbow.’ 
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. the fact that any American poet or lyricist 
vould have been happy for the opportunity to 
llaborate with Mr. Weill, one of America’s 
foremost Composers of musical comedy scores. 
in addition, Mr. Rice’s play had won a Pulitzer 
Prize when it was originally presented as a dra- 
matic piece some years ago, and was produced 
py the Playwrights Company, an organization 
{ America’s leading playwrights. In effect 
then, the producers had the whole field from 
which to choose with the added assurance that 
they could get anybody they wanted. Mr. 
Hughes was finally chosen because he could 
sive the musical-the “flavor” it needed—not a 
“Negro flavor” but a “New York flavor.” 

You “Finian’s Rainbow” and are 
harmed by it. You participate fully in its de- 
jightful music, dancing and singing. You are 
mn its side from start to finish, especially when 
it dissects the archaic southern racial customs 
with its sharp and penetrating satire. It seems 
mly natural that the chorus should be com- 
posed of Negroes and whites, that they should 
dance and sing and act together as singers and 

dancers and actors. 

Perhaps you say to yourself that three years 
ago this would have been most unusual—and it 
would have been. Prior to that time the 
sage, always willing to experiment with new 
playwrights, new performers, challenging 
themes and techniques suddenly developed pa- 
ralysis of the imagination when brought face to 
face with the Negro. Without much hesitation 
the stereotypes, paternalism and pedestrian 
formulas were dragged out, always with the 
hackneyed justification that anything new 
would be commercially inexpedient, financial 
suicide. But people began talking back. They 
were saying that producers were not commer- 
cial enough, for if they were their tastes would 
be wider, their perceptions more acute, their 
ventures more daring—and, in the long run, 
their profits greater. 

A few were willing to take a chance. As a 
result “St. Louis Woman” by Arna Bontemps 

"and the late Countee Cullen was produced af- 
"ter many years of effort on the part of the 
authors to interest Broadway. Greek comedy, 
in “Lysistrata” by Aristophanes was done, for 
» the first time, with a Negro cast. Canada Lee 
‘appeared opposite the great Viennese actress, 


see 


Elizabeth Bergner, in “The Duchess of Malfi,” 


/made up as a white man—something very new. 
‘Prior to this, Lee had appeared in “On 
Whitman Avenue,” which he had produced in 
partnership with Mark Marvin, marking 
the first collaboration in years of Negro- 
white producers. Throughout the season there 
were rumblings of other departures. “Romeo 
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and Juliet” with a mixed cast, was promised, 
and there was talk of another “Othello” sim- 
ilarly cast. 

It seems that the Broadway stage, which has 
decome synonymous with the American stage, 
is at last accept- 
ing the chal- 
lenge to further 
enrich its sub- 
stance by re- 
moving the fet- 
ters restricting 
its Negro artists 
and consequent- 
ly its own de- 
velopment. This 
does not mean 
“that Broadway 
is converted. As 
a matter of fact, 
the converted 
are relatively 
few. But the 
number is grow- 
ing. Of these, 
Arnaud d’Usseu 
and James Gow, 
authors of the 
Anti-Nazi play 
“Tomorrow the 
World,” and 
the most recent success, “Deep Are the Roots,” 
Sav ° 

“There is a new generation in the theater. 
Not only a generation of playwrights, but just as 
importantly a generation of producers. A gen- 
eration that cannot be stopped. They may 
stumble and blunder, and occasionally lose an 
awful lot of money, but in the next few seasons 
we think they will change the entire complexion 
of our theater.” 

William Katzell and Lee Sabinson, pro- 
ducers of “Finian’s Rainbow,” may be counted 
in this new generation. There are many 
others.fi They share the feeling of E. Y. Har- 
burg, who with Fred Saidy wrote “Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow” and has this to say about the 
hit musical: “Take the racial question in ‘Fin- 
ian’s’, it is all presented through the eyes of a 
leprechaun—through a completely unbiased 
mind which can’t understand all this human 
foolishness about the color of a man’s skin mak- 
ing much difference.” 

There is a new generation of actors too that 
cannot be stopped. Having acknowledged 
the Negro’s right to share fully in all ac- 
tivities of the Broadway stage, these rank and 
file theater folk are taking more than a passive 
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The Commitice for Racial Democracy spearheaded the fight agains’ 
discrimination in the legitimate theater in the Nation's Capitol 


role in seeing that he is guaranteed his 7 

as a citizen. Witness the decision of Acio, 
Equity, representing virtually everybody » 
the stage, forbidding its members from , 
pearing at Washington’s National The, 
ter unless Np 
gro patrons ap 
admitted } 
June 1, 1948 

In « ities 
other than th 
Nation’s 
tal, white acton 
have volunty. 
ily joined picker 
lines in front ¢ 
the very the 
ters in whid 
they were late 
to play, protes 
ing the excdy 
sion of Negr 
patrons from 
the audience 

The forces 
which gave rix 
to change, ac 
ceptance, sup 
port, in any 
media are com 
plex and dt 
ficult to analyze, but of this much we can bk 
pening in the theater today is due to the Negr 
himself. By his activity as writer, producer and 
performer he is winning respect. 

And it is his accomplishments, finally, tha 
will give impetus and direction and courage & 
other Negroes—directors, designers, technicians 
choreographers and composers—who emerged 
during Federal Theater days only to disappear 
when that noble experiment ended. 





RADIO 


Nae a CORWIN is a radio pro 
ducer, author and director. He has the 
distinction of being the first radio 
craftsman to be honored by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and of having 
won more major awards in his field than any 
other individual. So when Norman Corwin 
writes about the American radio he knows 
whereof he speaks. This is what he has to say: 
“It is first a business, lastly an art. It will do 
all it can to make money, increase circulation 
and satisfy everybody in the audience except 
harmless minorities.” 

Since radio, the business, depends very little 
upon the Negro minority for its support it bare- 











ly gives it recognition, either in terms of jobs 





ody qf or treatment in its scripts. Of course it strives 
TOM ap. MM got to offend it—or any other minority—but at 
Thes. MH the same time it wages no crusades in its behalf. 





Neither does radio, the art, make any pre- 







Tons an ME uense Of being overly endowed with the cru- 
ted by MM ading spirit. It will present beautiful music 
1949 HM and stirring dramas—the less controversial the 





hetter—but it remains steadfastly conscious of 
the prejudices of its majority audience and is 
areful to avoid taking liberties with them. 








© atton As far as Negroes making a living out of radio 
luntar. HM 5 concerned, either as artists, white-collar work- 
1 picke HH os or technicians—the outlook from here is dis- 
ront of H mal. It was pointed out recently that of 30,000 

thes IF ghite-collar jobs in radio only about 200 are held 

Whict by Negroes. As is the case on the stage, the best 
€ late jobs in radio go to Negro musicians, singers and 
rotes. HE comedians. Among these are Eddie (Roches- 





wt) Anderson, on the “Jack Benny show” ; 
Eddie Green, on “Duffy's Tavern”; King Cole 
Trio, with their own program on NBC; Mills 
Brothers on “Kraft Music Hall” and the Chitti- 
wn Trio, on “Casey the Photographer.” Mar- 
ion Anderson is featured occasionally with out- 
sanding symphony orchestras. And of course, 
the perennial Southernaires and “Wings Over 
Jordan” are still with us. 

Courageous attempts to feature female Negro 
angers on white shows—one of the most recent 
being Thelma Carpenter with the Eddie Cantor 
Show — were short-lived. There are many 
Negro tenors and crooners who could hold 
their own with Tony Martin, Perry Como, 


































tha: M Frank Sinatra, but you won't hear them on the 
ge © Hf radio. Even the male soloists with Negro bands 
jam. @ are discouraged from singing the swoon songs 
‘gee Hi when these bands broadcast ! 
and Juano Hernandez, Maurice Ellis and Georg- 
ette Burke are among the actors most frequently 
called upon by radio for acting chores. Occa- 
snally Gordon Heath, at one time an an- 
pro- nouncer on WMCA, joins this trio. At times 
the they are cast in other than Negro roles but the 
dio practice is not a usual one, and with the advent 
can § of television even these few deviations are like- 
ing @ ly to end. 
un} Up to now little has happened in radio to en- 
win noble the medium in the eyes of the Negro, 
Ws and it must be conceded, if somewhat reluct- 
yy: §§ antly, that despite hope and fervent prayer, not 
do § very much more is likely to happen in the for- 
on seable future. In other media, notably the 
pt #§ stage, Negroes have entered as producers and 
are helping, however slowly, to bring about 
tle change. The suggestion that they might do the 
¢ same in radio is as pedestrian as it is when ap- 





plied to stage and screen, but it is also as prac- 








tical as the men who control radio. But this is 
no more the solution of the Negro in radio, 
screen and stage than it is to the Negro in in- 
dustry, labor, and politics. 

One indication of how change might come 
about in radio, and in other media, was the 
statement of orchestra leader Fred Waring, dur- 


ing one of his broadcasts. He said: “Person- 
ally I have a deep-rooted faith that the essen- 
tial goodness of Americans, their basic fineness, 
will in time overcome racial and religious dis- 
crimination.” Public reaction to the statement 
was of such a favorable nature that other top 
flight radio personalities might well be encour- 
aged to make similar statements and even to 
expand their ideas into scripts and dynamic 
programs. 

Another encouraging item is the vigorous 
protests by national organizations of radio's 
treatment of minorities. Special conferences on 
radio have been promoted by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, and the National Negro Congress. A re- 
cent Progressive Citizens of America meeting 
included a panel treating the subject. At the 
‘16th Institute for Education by Radio held in 
Columbus, Ohio, Lester Granger, Executive 
Secretary, National Urban League, scored radio 
for the barriers erected in the industry against 
the employment of Negroes in skilled, technical, 
and supervisory jobs, and for the perpetuation, 
of stock characterizations and caricatures on 
the programs. 

With the interest of these and other organ- 
izations in the Negro’s role in radio, and what 
that medium can do for the advancement of 
democracy in America, translated into dynamic 
action, change is not at all unlikely. 


THE SCREEN 


Y contrast with the Broadway stage the 

lack of progress in Hollywood becomes 

painfully obvious. There are few inno- 
vators in Hollywood. True, many of Broad- 
way'S more progressive writers, producers and 
directors make reguular treks to that mecca, 
but upon arrival they are promptly bereft of 
their freedom, become part of an assembly line 
and proceed to turn out copy according to tra- 
ditional formula—especially where the Negro 
is concerned. 

An occasional sequence of Lena Horne might 
emerge as part of a colorful musical and Can- 
ada Lee might be imported from Broadway for 
an odd role such as the one he just completed 
in Enterprise’s “Body and Soul.” But for 
these infrequent excursions the Negro’s role on 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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Countee Cullen 


HAITIAN student writing of a recent 
American tour to a friend commented, 


“T must tell you of one particular thing. 


on the trip thus far which has impressed me 
tremendously. Two weeks ago I explored the 
library at Atlanta University, an impressive 
school in the southern United States which edu- 
cates many Negroes. The library has more than 
70,000 books and is eleven years in age. What 
thrilled me there beyond words was the 
Countee Cullen Memorial Collection, founded 
by Harold Jackman. It is a large collection of 
priceless materials dealing with the achieve- 
ments of Negroes from all walks of life. I la- 
mented my short time for I wanted to look 
through it without missing one book, picture, 
handbill or manuscript. How I would love to 
bring it back to Port-au-Prince. Now I have 
been promised an introduction to Mr. Jackman 
here in New York. I am told he is a charming 
gentleman who is a true patron of the arts. His 
remarkable collection certainly proves it.” 

The young student’s enthusiasm for the 
Countee Cullen Memorial Collection is as well 
founded as his observation that Mr. Jackman 
must indeed be a true patron. His assembly of 
material, now housed at the Atlanta University 
Library, stands as undeniable proof. It is per- 
haps the most significant in the South and 
unique in Negro libraries. 

An active, dynamic figure associated with 
the lamented brilliant days of the Negro Renais- 
sance which produced such indelible people as 
Langston Hughes, Rose McClendon, Claude 
McKay and his lifelong friend Countee Cullen, 
Harold Jackman, a school teacher in New York 
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A Tribute to 


City, has moved in creatively productive cy. 
cles for many colorful years. When Carl Vay 
Vechten accepted the invitation of Yale’s librar. 
ian to make New Haven a depository for th 
James Weldon Johnson Collection in 142 he 
thoroughly intrigued Harold Jackman with the 
idea of lending his hand in putting together th 


Views of “Harlem on Review’ —a part of the Counte 
Cullen Memorial Collection at Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


complete series of manuscripts of The Lost Zoo, 
in several drafts, filled with Countee Cullen's 
first written notes, as well as his typed mans 
script of his version of The Medea. Hounding 
friends the country over for gifts of materials 
for Van Vechten, Jackman spent days typing 
letters, mailing parcels, rushing off into the 
night in answer to a cryptic summons from Van 
Vechten who would suddenly be enthusiastic 
over some inescapable item. In the midst of it 
all, came a note from a friend. It wanted to 
know, frankly, when was he going to start a 
project with the Jackman by-line? The Harold 
Jackman Collection of Contemporary Negro 
Life sprang from that letter. It was gratefully 
accepted by Atlanta University. ; 

It wasn’t difficult for Harold Jackman to dig 
a little deeper into his own library, come up 
with a startling wealth of inscribed first copies, 
programs long since forgotten, autographed pic- 
tures, personal letters of intrinsic value. The 





Countee Cullen 


@ By WILL SMALLWOOD 


frst boxes of material arrived at Atlanta in 
(942. Prominent among the contributions was 
a gallery of photographs from Van Vechten’s 
famous camera. The first exhibition appeared 
at the library in the winter of 1943. Then com- 
garatively small, it nevertheless attracted a 
geat deal of comment. Included were pro- 
grams of art, dance, music, handbills, invita- 
gons, testimonials. Among the books and man- 
mcripts were two prize poems of Langston 
Hughes, the printer’s proof of For My People, 
by Margaret Walker, a fragment of the original 
manuscript of Miguel: Boy of the Border, by 
4ma Bontemps, an carly Owen Dodson manu- 
«ript, and a rare list of Negro .plays mimeo- 
gaphed for a Federal Theater Project. 

A year latef, the second exhibition showed a 
vastly richer cross-section. Van Vechten addex 





more of his distinctive camera studies, There 
was among the additions a theater bill of Har- 
lem by Wallace Thurman at the Apollo Thea- 
ter. Earl Conrad presented the first and second 
editions of his epic poem, J Heard a Black Man 
Sing Last Night. Among the prized gifts was a 
copy of the practically non-existent magazine 
Negro Market published in June, 1933. A few 
lines clipped from the New York Times reveals 
that the special O. Henry Memorial award of 
$100 in 1945 went to Frank Yerby, author of 
the best seller, Foxes of Harrow, then virtu- 
ally unknown. A catalog of ten hierographic 
paintings of Romare Bearden, who was discov- 


ered by Caresse Crosby, were added to the art 
section. 

Harold Jackman suffered an irreparable loss 
when his dear friend, Countee Cullen, died 
suddenly last year. Shortly thereafter he dedi- 
cated the collection to Cullen, officially chang- 
ing the title to the Countee Cullen Memorial 
Collection, founded by Harold Jackman. Of 
Cullen’s works, there is the handwritten manu- 
script of The Ballad of the Brown Girl, which 
was a 1923 Christmas gift to the founder, the 
printer’s proof of My Lives and How I Lost 

m, and a photograph of Christopher Cat 
teltihg of The Lost Zoo. 

Becent additions of inestimable value have 
been a William Grant Still music manuscript, 
the original manuscript of A Street in Browns- 
ville, by Gwendolyn Brooks, photographs of 
Jules Bledsoe collected by his sister, Naomi 
Cobb, newspaper clippings from Mrs. James 
Weldon Johnson, the French translation of 
Fire in the Flint, by Walter White, a photostat 
copy of a letter from Toussaint L’Ouverture to 
Commodore Silas Talbot written April 18, 
1800, an announcement of the sale of Villa 
Lewaro. The complete files of the semi-month- 
ly Now (extinct) are there. The thesis of Sister 
Agnes Eugenia, who wrote of the late young 
Negro Catholic poet Maurice Fields, occupies 
an important place. 

Works of the lesser known, younger artists are 
promised. Reginald Beane, the eminent pianist, 
has promised the inscribed first copy of his 
Suite for Piano in Five Movements to be pub- 
lished in the Fall. 

Housed properly to withstand time ravages, 
the Countee Cullen Memorial Collection is de- 
cidedly a distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
cana. 


Harold Jackman 





New Books 


ON THESE | STAND. An Anthology of the Best 
Poems of Countee Cullen. Selected by himself 
and including six new poems never before pub- 
lished. Harper & Brothers: New York and 
London. $2.50. 


HORTLY before his untimely death in January, 
. 1946, Countee Cullen selected from his ‘various 
beoks of poems those pieces which he thought his best 
and with the addition of six unpublished poems, made 
this volume to which he gave the apt and challenging 
tithe “On These I Stand.” Whether he felt that thi 
tithe was premon’t<ry when he chose it, I doa’t know 
Or if he felt, had he lived, that whatever might be 
produced later in his career could not aid to, or en 
hance, the value of his work as a poct. The fact 1s 
we have in this volume the final and de‘initive sel 
tion of poems upon which his talents and reputation 
must stand for th 
posterity 

What then, did Countee Cullen stand for 
and as a poct who was also a Negro? He has given a 
this question is that famous and oft- 


estimation and appreciation of 


a port 


partial answer t 
quoted couplet closing the sonnet “Yet Do I Marvel 


Yet do I marvel at this curious thing: 
To make a poet black, and bid him sing 


Now scme critics have demanded that because a poet 
black he must sing always with a social and ethnical 
implication, and that his importance lies in the degre« 
to which his propaganda is vital and colorful rather 
than in the quality of his work as an artist. A -recent 
review of this volume in an important publication, 
thuneh net by parvcula discecning sev'ewer, made 
this demand, and not bcing satisfied that Countee 
Cullen was painfully social or histrionically ethnical 
denied him the full accomplishment as a poet to which 
he is entitled. Such a mind, and others like it, miss 
wholly both the ideas and evocative emotions of poem: 
like “Heritage” and “The Black Christ,” to name 
but two poems where the triumphant nature and power 
of the poet transcends racial limitations while at the 
same time, in treating a racial theme, bestows upon it 
a universal significance. 

Countee Cullen as a poet was a traditionalist in line 
with the great English poets, and an apostle of beauty 
with the fountainhead of his inspiration in the poetic 
philosophy of John Keats. If his imagination was 
scorched by the injustice and oppression of a people 
with whom his lot was thrown, like Keats whose sen- 
sitive nature was also wounded, he soared, not by way of 
escape, but by precept and counsel, into the abstract 
realm of the spirit. He caught the complexities and ccn- 
tradictions in the net of this idealism, as is attested to 
in this stanza from “More Than a Fool’s Song”— 


The world’s a curious riddle thrown 
Water-wise from heaven’s cup; 

The souls we think are hurtling down 
Perhaps are climbing up. 


No poet we have as yet produced was so complete 
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and spontaneous a master of the poetic t nique 
Countee Cullen. His octosyllabic line has net beep mor 
skilfully handled by any modern poet. He has _ 
the sonnet for many moods and themes and urved . 
fourteen lines of varied temper and struct with , 
lyrical unity that earns him a place in the « 
\ordswerih, l.ossctti and Bridges. He poss 
grammatic gift and turn of wit that gave 
del ght as witnessed in the series of “Epitap 
which the one “For a Mouthy Woman” is a : 
His translations from Baudelaire, especially 
felinity of cats, rank with those of Swinbur: 
Symons and George Dillion, in the renderi 
feverish and fantastic French poct into E 
fantasy of the “Wakeupworld” from the my: 
rative of “ihe Lost Zoo,” established his poet 
in imaginative humor to the delightful {: 
Richard H. Barham’s “Ingoldsby Legends 

No one will deny that Countee Cullen « 
aches that come to a sensitive spirit aware 


prejudice and insult, but he did not allow them ; 
distort or distemper the ideals and visions ch ex 
and pcet. He had as deep ; 


cowed him as an artist 
sensibility for the human denials and ach: 
absorbed the lesser racial cnes, and strove’ th 
exquisite creation of imagery and ‘music to evoke ap 
communicate the spirit of Beauty as a solacing an 
restorative powcr. iime will, I think, accept him & 
the spiritual terms he set for himself in the poem “7 
John Keats, the Poet at Spring Time,” and kno» 
that though he could sing a “Ballad for a Brown Girl 
and make a “Litany of the Dark People” the blood 
and soul of mankind were alike in its passions an 
aspirations. 

—WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


THE CHEQUER BOARD. By Nevil Shute. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1947. $2.75 


HE Chequer Board is a swift moving, readable, in- 
teresting and realistic picture of the lives of four 
men during and after World War II. As casualties, 
these men shared the same ward of a hospital in a small 
English town. Three of them were, Britishers and the 
other a colored American. The last-mentioned, Private 
Dave Lesurier, had been educated in the South and 
has been conditioned by the prejudices of the American 
white man toward the colored man and the darker races 
This prejudice, which the American white, man take: 
with him wherever he goes, is vividly pictured for the 
reader as he sees Lesurier, a very timid and cxtremely 
cautious person where whites are concerned. Phil Mor- 
gan, one of the Britishers, is an individual who knew 
little about the darker races. Hewever, he is quite 
prejudiced but has an open mind. He learns much 
about the Burmese, after having made a forced landing 
in their country. Later, he is accepted as one of them. 
Duggie Brent, the redheaded paratrooper, secms not to 
be concerned about the racial identity cf people. As 4 
youngster in His Majesty’s service he has been taught 
to kill. Jackie Turner, the “tie that knits the story,” 
had enjoyed greater exposure to life than the rest. He 
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lp the other three men, to whom he feels 
adebted because of their ccntribution to his partial re- 
covery. From actual reunion with two of them, after a 
apse of time, and from reports about the third, he 
ams that all have made adjustments. All three have 
married—two of the marriages are “mixed,” in Anglo- 
Saxen terminology. 

Reading this book with an open mind, some of the 
inadequacies Of the Christian religion are readily recog- 
» Jack of sincerity among us, one man for 


wants to ! 


sized. The 

yother regardless of the color of his skin, is brought 
out; and the right of every man to select his own as- 
ecates and his mate in marriage regardless of national- 


ty or religion is presented for consideration, together 
with the right of every man to choose his own job and 
plan his life as he sees fit. The characters in the story 
n indication cf what is meant by the brother- 
hood of man and the oneness of humanity. There is 
evidently quite a bit that can be learned from the 
Buddhists. Read The Chequer Board! 

ANDREE W. BANNER 
S OF WONDER. A book of lyric poems by 
angston Hughes. New York: Alfred Knopf. 


aw DS OF WONDER is the fifth volume of verse 

from the pen of this indigenous American poct. We 
who have waited to see Mr. Hughes’ first lyrical ex- 
pressions since the second great World War now havc 
an Opportunity to again read and examine his work. 

In general subject matter, the author correctly draw; 
from sources which he knows full well and which he 
has treated in practically all cf his previous books 
This fact makes comparisons easier and should make 
conclusions more valid. There are poems dealing with 
external nature, the local color of Beale Street and of 
centers reminiscent of the authcr’s continental experi- 
neces. In addition he explores human emotions with the 
same warmth, the usual depth of feeling which marked 
‘Fine Clothes To The Jew” and earlier works. Pierrot 
and Pierrette reappear as do sailcrs and Harlem dancers 
and other subjects highly symbolic of the life which Mr. 
Hughes knows so well and which he has frequently 
developed with striking effects. He concludes this little 
volume with a group of poems entitled “Werds Like 
Freedom.” Here he touches the cause dear to all genuine 
citizens and concludes with a spiritual and a reprise 
which echoes the introductory poem “Heaven.” 

In short, Mr. Hughes has, in his distinctive and 
inimitable way, carved his lines carefully. Only occa- 
sionally does one sense an annoying jolt. Even then, 
one fecls the author intended it as a sort of counterpart 
of the thrust so necessary to his style of writing. 

At times his efforts prove arresting as in “Girl, for 
here he pens a clearly liquid note; or in “Silence” 
which is severely chiseled and justly establishes a per- 
fect pattern of the author’s precise writing. 

But I do not think that Mr. Hughes is at his best 
when he attempts patterns of sound, as in “Earth 
Song”; nor in his nature-descriptive patterns as “New 
Moon.” He is far more significant when he aims at 
local color and at intense feeling—even if that feeling 
follows racial subject matter as in “Migration.” For in 


this volume, he usually escapes labored propaganda 
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ANTHOLOGY 
OF HIS BEST POEMS 


ON THESE 
I STAND 


“Admirers of this Negro lyric poet's work, 
of which there are a great many, will find 
all their favorites among his poems pre- 
served in this new volume, while strangers 
to his genius could ask no better introduc- 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 








tion to it.” 
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and contents himself with a rapier-like thrust of stab 
as in “Motherland.” His forte is still in his 

of moods and of atmosphere such as “Old Saji 
where thought and form are almost perfectly -niterfuseg, 
and again as in “Exits.” 

Mr. Hughes still knows a poetic line and he st. 
it not infrequently in “Fields of Wonder.” But 
fortunately, this volume, referred to on the jacket a5 % 
clear stream of lyricism . . . that frequently runs deep” 
does not add a great deal to the poetic stature of oy 
who gave us cause to rejoice as his “Weary Bluey 
appeared in 1926. One who follows a writer's activi, 
through five volumes of verse over a period of mon 
than twenty years looks for greater proof of artis, 
growth than seems evident in this new volume. 

Some irony, some bitterness, some humor and wm 
poetic flashes are still there, but they do not move 
as once these qualities did. And I fear it is not becayy 
we have become resigned to his stinging words but 
cause we remember quite vividly: “Brass Spittoom” 
“Mulatto,” “The Weary Blues,” and surely, “Th 
Negro Speaks of Rivers.” —JOE HILL 





INTO THE MAIN STREAM. By Charles S. Johnsor 
and Associates. University of North Caroling 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1947. $3.50. 


[T° the Main Stream is a summary of the “bette 

practices” in southern race relations. 
evidence that many people were involved in the col 
lection of an immense amount of valuable data. Thi 
information gives an extensive picture of the construc. 
tive developments that are now growing into worthy 
accomplishments in the South. 

Too frequently those who write in the race relation 
field dwell extensively on how bad things are and spend 
too little time on some of the good that is stimulated 
because of frank appraisal of what may appear to bk 
an intolerable situation. To this end “Into the Mais 
Stream” has made an important contribution in a 
sembling the various bits of promising and hopeful de. 
velopments in an area where emphasis has usually been 
placed on the large amount of information that is avail- 
able on negative racial practices. 

The editorial staff had to necessarily set a dead line 
on the receipt of data. Many new developments arising 
out of the war would have given the volume an addi- 
tional richness in a field needing as much of the con- 
structive as is possible to secure. It would have bees 
valuable if the staff had been able to correct some of the 
data from 1944 to 1945—the close of the war. 

This reviewer regards the chapters on “Avenues w 
Understanding,” and “Moulding of Attitudes” as the 
outstanding sections of the book because they factually 
deal with types of developments that are of vital im 
portance to sound racial thinking. These are also fre- 
quently regarded as “hush, hush” techniques that should 
really be widely known and understood. 

The church has been long overdue for an analysis of 
its lack of application of Christian principles to prac- 
tice. The data assembled does an excellent objective 
job of using the reports of various church workers to 
let it be known what is expected of the church and 
what it is actually doing about realistic race relations 

* This book does not leave much to be desired as far 
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Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and ever, that it goes unnoticed by the audience: 
m for teac . ayground super . . 1: . « 
SS ae > os and that is as it should be. While this is no 


aan ant aed ae, = ee much by way of the employment and treat 


Evening classes available for teachers ment of Negroes on the screen, it is a step for. 
in Knoxville area. ; r 
ward from the day when usually the only time 


Yor catalog or further information, address: N f - So , 
WH. LLOYO 1868, President Negroes were pictured as part of groups was in 


DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean jail sequences. 


the screen is still restricted to that of maid ang 











There are other films, which, while they giv 
employment of an uncertain nature to man) 
LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE youthful Negro performers, singers, dancers, 

“The Gateway To Christian Education” comedians and sometimes top flight Negr 

@ STRONG FACULTY bands—are not available through the normal 


@ MODERN FACILITIES istri ; ; , » 
© PROFESSIONAL STUDIES distribution channels. And, since they are pro 
@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES duced for a very limited market, they lack s¢ ope 


Livingstone College offers courses leading to the and significance. 
= = = Oe ts toed Thott The independent producers and distributors 
Seminary. “A” rating from the Southern Associa- of these Negro motion pictures sell to theaters 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. in exclusively Negro neighborhoods. A recent 
For further information write: report states there are 684 such theaters in the 
THE REGISTRAR ‘| U. S. today catering exclusively to Negroes. It 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. seems, however, that there are only about 175 
W. J. TRENT, President to 200 pictures being distributed with all- 
Negro casts, and this does not come close to 
~~ filling the demand of the Negro theaters. An ex- 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY | pansion of production of these pictures is ex- 
pected and a consequent increase in work for 
New Orleans, La. the Negroes whose talents lend themselves to 
A Co-Educational Institution such employment. 

conducted by as 
° About 80 percent of the products exhibited 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament in these pon is from > emns these are 


The University inctudes : 
College of Liberal Arts mainly of the outdoor variety. The rest is pro- 


College of Pharmacy vided by Herald Pictures, Toddy Pictures, and 
The School of Education Alexander Productions. The latter is a Negro 


The Pre-Medical School firm which only recently entered the field. 
The School of Social Service 


Ser Gautier Saterentien efter. The importance of these films, in terms of 
THE REGISTRAR : - social content, race relations or even the ad- 
— vancement of motion pictures as a medium of 
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education and reform, is negligible. Their pro- 
jucers frankly admit that they are designed to 
provide entertainment, not to change the world. 
" Byen though the market for these films is a 
imited one, with a Negro producer in the field 
is hoped that in time a more varied fare will 
ye developed for these theaters, and more im- 
sortantly, developed by Negro writers, directors, 
and technicians who will be given the training 
and experience that is denied them elsewhere, 
but which must be had if they are ever to work 











1 : ; 
anc & .. this vast and important medium. 
ken a 
iS pan COVERING THE COUNTRY 
€S as (Continued from page’ 156) 
nm the Union, AFL; Meat Cutters’ Union, AFL; and 
irs of Machinists Union, AFL. 
hows St. Leuis Joincd YWCA, USES to study domestic 
how serv.ce Stiuation and establish standards of service 
ence: and pay, with training class set up for workers. 
S not San Francisco: Forced withdrawal of a discri- 
treat- minatory job order for 50 clerical workers sub- 
» for. mitted by the Veterans Administration to the Em- 





ployment Service. Secured employment of first 























her Negro telephone operators with the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

: Springfield, Ill. — Established a GI Printers School, 
give approved by both state and federal authorities 
1an\ 
cers Selected at random from voluminous local 
gr Urban League reports, these items cannot pos- 
mal ably tell the story. The affiliates, program- 
>0- loaded and staff-short, touch every phase of com- 
ope munity life from clean streets to airline dis- 

crimination. Even the reports themselves can- 

not list all the gains—and the setbacks—from 
= persistent daily efforts. But some indication of 
ms the range of activity and degree of progress is 
_ there—enough for the assurance that the one 
re million dollars yielded valuable dividends dur- 
7% ing 1946. 
Il- 

to JULES K. LOTT 
7 Jules K. Lott, Industrial Secretary of the 
~ Urban League of Portland, was killed in an 
i automobile accident on April 30 in Portland. 

Mr. Lott went to the Oregon City less than a 

year ago from the Urban League of Pittsburgh 
d where he was Assistant Industrial Secretary. 
€ 





Born in Batesburg, South Carolina, and edu- 
cated at the University of Pittsburgh School of 
Economics, he was graduated with his master’s 
degree in labor economics from the same in- 
stitution. He is survived by his widow, Oteria 
Williman Lott; two children, Gregory Auburn 
and Diana Eileen, and his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Nesbitt. 


























Worth Rallying Around... 


OPPOR.TU NITY Magazine 
greets its readers in all parts 


of the world with 


@ NEW FORMAT 
@ NEW DEPARTMENTS 


@ NEW EDITORIAL 
TREATMENT 


of persons and affairs 


in a world of action 


The Magazine js worth rallying 
around because what it has to say 
will continue to reach tens-of-thou- 
sands .of readers who know lasting 
reading values—readers whose num- 
bers will increase during the months 
and years to come. 





Advertisers will find the Magazine 
just the medium they want to bring 
their products or services to the at- 
tention of a value-wise public. For, 
what they have to say about their 
merchandise will be matched with a 
‘new, revitalized 





OPPORTUNITY 
a magazine of interracial opinion 


2133 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
s 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


© 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


* 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
ee 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 





* 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 


* 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Director 
247 Henry Street, 8S. W.., 








KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS AOMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, ENCINEERING 


—o— 
For information write to: 
R. B. Atwood, President 








YOU DON’T WANT TO MISS 
COMPLETELY NEW FEATURES IN 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


—~— 
On The Stands—In The Mail—Sept. 15, 1947 
—~o— 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
—~o— 


$1.50 a year Foreign $1.75 











| INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 

















“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Summer Term Begins: Wednesday, June 5, 1946 


A. G. GASTON, President ° 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had « war job, but she 
hegan to wonder what to do about her future. | 
Then, one day she learned about the amazing | 
success of a friend who had completed an Ape: 
Beauty Course and was making more than a com- 
fortable living. 

So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss: owns her own | 
home and has a nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to make an inde- © 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here | 
is your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Day 
or evening class 


Beauty Culture Is A “Depression- 
Proof” Business! 


APEX 


8EAUTY COLLEGES 


Mew, York, Brooklyn, Nework, Chicago, Philo 
deiphic, Atlantic City, Boltimore, Washington 
OC. Richmond, Vo, Atlonto, Ga 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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